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Six Summer Novels 


THE LADY PARAMOUNT 


By HENRY HARLAND 
Author of ‘‘The Cardinal's Snuffbox”’ 
12mo. $1.50 


A ROMAN MYSTERY 


By RICHARD BAGOT 
Author of ‘‘Casting of Nets’’ 
12mo. $1.50 


THE STORY OF EDEN 


By DOLF WYLLARDE 
12mo. $1.50 


THE DECOY 


By FRANCIS DANA 
12mo. $1.50 


COMMENTS OF A 
COUNTESS 


(ANONYMOUS) 
12mo. $1.00 net 


AN ENCLISH CIRL IN 
PARIS 


(ANONYMOUS) 
12mo. $1.50 


JOHN LANE : NEW YORK 



































BOOKS When calling please ask for 
AT MR. akanr. 
LIBERAL Whenever you need a book 
DISCOUNTS. address Mr. Grant. 


Before buying books write for quotations. An as- 
sortment of catalogues and special slips of books at 
reduced prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 
23 W. 42p Sr. : - NEW YORK. 
(Mention this Stites and receive a dtecount.) 


RARE PRINTS, 

XVI & XVII. Century Armor, Old Delft Ware, etc. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 
HENRY T. COATES & CO., 
1222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


_F. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


429 5th Ave., bet 38th and 30th Sts., New York. 
Importers of Foreign Books, Agents for the leading 
Paris publishers; Tauchnitz’s British authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and ‘Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock 
‘nailed on demand. New books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as issued. 





FIRST AID IN ACCIDENTS 


By CuarR_es R. Dickson, M.D. CLo., 50 ors. NRT. 


Recommended by the International Association 
of Railway Surgeons. A Book to have at hend in 
case of Injury, Sudden Iilness, and other Emer- 
gencies. Of all Booksellers 










The Unspeakable Scot 


By T. W.H. Crostanp. 12mo, net, $1.25. (By mail, 
1.35.) A book that will arouse vivid, though con- 
icting emotions. While semi-fronic al, it is not flip- 

pant, but a serious search for the truth. 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK. 








THE ROMANES LECTURE, 1902. 


The Relations of the Advanced 


By James Bryce, D.C.L. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS: (AMERICAN BRANCH) 





Parliamentary Usage 


FOR 


Women’s Clubs. 


By EMMA A. FOX, 


Recording Xe retary of the General Fede ration 
of Women’s Clubs, 


16mo, cloth, 65c. net. 
Flexible leather, net, $1.00 
Designed for the use of women’s assemblies, 
Mrs. Fox is the recognized authority among club 
women,on the subject of parliamentary law. 
Her book is clear, concise, and authoritative. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


and the Backward Races 
of Mankind. 


Delivered in the Sheldo 
nian Theatre, Oxford, June 7, 190%. Stiff paper 
covers, 70 cents. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 


91 and 93 Pifth Avenue, New York. 








Nature Study and Life 


By CLIFTON F. HODGE 
of Clark University 
“Tt Ia not too ate Tyre g to | that this is 
an epoch making boo nd shonid find its way 
intoevery home as well as school.”-—-J. R. Street 
of Syracuse University in Journal of Pedagogy, 
June, 1902. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publish ers, 
Boston New York Chicago London 











“THE POCKET BALZAC. 


The superb Wormeley translation, 


vo 


colume sold separately 
fend for descriptive circular, specimen {llustration, 
sample pages and special offer. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


Read, THE KINDRED OF 
L. ce 


complete in 30 


ls. $1 per vol. in cloth; $1.25, in limp leather. Any 


No agents 


pau WILD. 
Price, $2.00. 


Pubs.. 


CHARLEs G. D. RoBERTS 


AGE & COMPANY, Boston, 





For Saleat Duluth, Minnesota. 


Building modern and convenient in all its appoint- 
ments. 

Surroundin 

A wide field for a preparato 
party the price reasonable an 


For Sale and to Let. 


One of the Finest School Properties 
in the Country. 


8 ideal and beautiful. 

school, and to the right 
terms of payment easy 
For information apply to 


L. MENDENHALL, Duluth, Minn. 
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PRICE TEN CENTS. 





Ready in September| 


A New and Revised Edition of 


ONE THOUSAND 
AMERICAN FUNGI 


By CHARLES McILvaingand R. K. Macavam 
With thirty-erght full-page color plates 
By far the most complete book of American Fung 
Over 1,000 species are classified with full botanical a 
scriptions, and the book is i strated with 38 full-pag 
col ot plates, 26 full page en gravings and over zoo etch 
ings. The volume contains acomplete glossary, val 
uable color charts and a record of marked cases of toa 
stool poisoning, with their treatme also any Va 
uable recipes for cookirg the edible species of fungi 
THe Onty Comecetre Book on tHe RIRCT Wi 
ARK Now ENTERING OkDERS 7 KH SHIPVE 
V THR Day ov Pt ATI 
OnE Votume, Quarto, Nev, $5.c ‘ 


The Bowen-Merrill Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, 











IACK NUMBERS, | OL S. AND SETS 

of THe Natron bought and sold. A catalogue of 

second-hand books upon applicatio A. 5. CLARK, 174 
Fulton Street, New York. 


Financial. 


THEODORE WETMORE & CO. 


REAL ESTATE, 
COMMERCIAL PAPER, STOCKS, 
BONDS, AND MORTGAGES. 


All cities are experiencing sharp advances in 
real estate. Now isthe time to purchase Minne 
apolis real estate. 

We offer some very desirable income-bearin 
properties, some of which we will sell for less tha: n 
assessed value. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


If You Have Any Property 

in Duluth or Superior, 

Which You Desire to Sell, 
WRITE TO 


Pulford, How & Company 


100 Trust Company Blidg., 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


LAWTON & FERTIG 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


An experience of twenty-five years in Iccal 
Realty makes our judgment competent in the 
safe selection of Six Per Cent. Loans, as we'!! 
as the wise purchase of city property for ir 
vestment, An unbroken record o/ 
the profitable handling of money for a 
list of Eastern investors is the 
your confidence 


SUCCESS Ill 


lary 


¢ 


best reason for 


We buy and sell —_ of exchar ge an 1 

make Cable transfers money on Fs arope, 

LETTERS Australia, and South “Afric also make 

collections and aaue Com mercial and 

CREDIT. Travellers’ Credits avaliable in all parte of 
5 

the world 

International Cheques. Certificates of Deposit 

BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 

NO, 5@ WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
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A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
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any part of the United States or Canada; to foreign 
countries compris’d in the Postal Union, $4.00. 
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Educational. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
Fr 2cew WORTH BOARDING and Day 
26, 4 not for “Nis. HP. year will — September 
re EFEBVRE, } 

Miss E. D. Hunriey. § Principals. 








MassaomvsETrTe, Boston. 
fosrox UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT. 





MA8ssaCHUSETTS, Concord. 
ONCORD SCHOOL, 

Berne attention given to boys prevestng = for col- 
lege. cation exceptionally attractive, near the his- 
toric village of Concord. Ball field, tennis-courts, and 
boathouse. A family echoot with individual attention. 

THOs. H. EckFELDT, Head Master. 





Nuw Yorks, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
E OME INSTITUTE, 
A Boarding and Day School for Girls. College pre- 
peration. Reopens wept. 18. Miss M. W. MetcaLF, Prin. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. LUCIA POLK CHAPMAN and 
MISS JONES, SUCCESSORS TO MRS. COME- 
GYS AND MISS BELL. Boarpineé anp Day ScHOOL 
For Grris. For circulars address Miss C. 8. JonEs. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, 59 High St. 
VY HOUSE. 
Preparatory to yy) Mawr and other colleges. 
dress Miss Mary E. STEVENS. 








SWITZERLAND, Geneva. 

SELECT HOME SCHOOL for 6 

American name in cultured French-Swiss home. 
Unique advantages. For pamphlet, etc., ee: Cc. 
DurFrour, M.A., 0 “Ave. de Lancy, Geneva 


ISS ANABLE'S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established tn 1848. Circular 
on application. 1350 Pine St., Philadelphia. 











SCHOOL OF THE 


MUSEUM of FINE ARTS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


INSTRUCTORS. SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Paige Foreign Scholar- 
F W. Benson, ~— ship for Men and Wo- 
Philip Hale, Painting} ,,™men. 
B. L. Pratt, Modeling. a Schol- 
Mrs. Wm. Stone, Ten Free Scholarships. 
Decorative Design.|Prizes in money award- 
E. W. Emerson, Anatomy.| ©din each department 


Cross For circulars and terms 
aes ia eaaains address the Manager 
27th Year. 


Emily Danforth Norcross 

















St. Agnes School: 4z24vy, y. Y. 
Estab. 30 yrs. in the 
interest of the best education. For girls of all 
ages it combines the best Physical, Moral, 
Intellectual, Domestic, and Relig ious 
Training, with ideal Home Kivina. Built 
on high a above the historic Hudson, 
ee as every progressive feature of 
and Tosentaale including a laborato- 
ry for scientific work, gymnasium, art studios, 
lecture hall, and brary. High puatnts in art 
and music. Prospectus on request, 
Miss Catherine R. Seabury, Head of School. 





PENNAYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Miss FLORENCE BaLpwIn, Principal. Within 11 years 
more than 145 pupile have entered Bryn Mawr College 
from this school. Diploma given in both general and 
College Preparatory Courses. Fine fire-proof stone 
building, 25 acres of beautiful grounds. For circular, 
address the Becretary. 

a a s 


Ontario Ladies’ College 


and Conservatory of Music and Art 


Patronized by Premier of Dominion, Premier of On- 
tario, Minister of Education, etc., and pronounced by 
Governor General “ The best of the kind he had seen in 
Canada.” Pleasant, healthful home life and the highest 
educational factiities. Apply for calendar to 


Rev. J. J. HARE, Ph. D., Prin. Prin., Ontario, Canada. 


Pre Rogers Ha Hall School 


For Girls, Certificate admite to Smith, Vassar, 
phi A Wells, Mt. Holyoke, Four acres for 
Golf, Basket Ball. Tennis, Field Hockey. 


Mrs. E. P, UNDERHILL,M.A.,Pria., Lowell, Mass, 


SOUTHERN HOME SCHOOL for Girls, 
ote 6 Norsk T1808. Mine Durr altimore, Md. 
‘ * Mies PenpLeron, { Principals. 











Educational. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. 47th year. Healthful location. 
Generous table. Preparation for college, scientific. or 
business —_ R dng equipped laboratories. Athletic 
field. Small classes. 

The Rt. Rev, ALEXANDER H. VINTON, D.D., Visitor, 
JOSEPH ALDEN saAW, A.M., Head Master. 





GEORGE SCHOOL, BucKs Counry, Pa. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 


Vnder the ogg of Friends. 


227 acres. College, ge Heavi.y endowed. 
$300 per year. H 8. WALTON, Principal. 


The Browne i Nichols School 


pe bridge. 3 Mass, 20th year. Course, 8 vears.Classes 
limite No subordinate teachers; pupils continu- 





ously under head teacher in each department Excep- 
tional iacilitios for fitting for Harvard, Illus- 
trated catalogue 





Teachers, etc. 
A BRYN MAWR GRADUATE de- 


sires a position as tutor in preparing for college. 
Languages a specialty. Would travel. References. 
Address N.N., care Publisher Nation. 





School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 

$ Ashburton Place. Boston, 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington, 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, 414 Cent. bldg. Minneapoli 

533 Oeeoer Bldg., Denver, 80 Third 8t., Portland, 203 

Mich. Bivd., Chicago, 525 Stimson Block. Los grat oo 

Hyde BIk., Spokane, 420 Parrot Bidg., San Francisco. 





LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 

all grades wit competent teachers. Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions. Rents and selle School Property. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 





CHERMER HORN Teachers’ Agency. 
Teachers—Schools—Tutors—G overness—Property. 
Tel. _ 4058-15th, JouHN C. ROCKWELL, Mgr., 3 E. 14th 





OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES | fer. fx Gate: 
A. J CRAWFORD, 10th & Pine Streets, St. Louls, Mo. 


Travel. 


To Europe 


With Safety and Speed. 
Average voyage less than 7 days. 


Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool 


Take one o Fda Palate) How Twin Screw 


DOMINION LINE 


Sailing from B. & M. R.R. Docks as follows: 
MERION (new), June 25; New ENGLAND, July %, and 
Wednesdays thereafter. Further information of 

RICHARDS, MILLS & CO, 77-81 State St., Boston. 








GOING ABROAD on a BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for ** Bicvciing Notes for Tourists Abroad."’ 


LEYLAND LINE 


Boston— Liverpool—London 


Immense new steamers. First Cabin, $65 wup- 
wards, depending on steamer. 






*Devonian’’........+.++ July 30 and Sept. 3. 
** Hanoverian” .. August 6 and Sept. 10. 
“Armenian "’....... August 20 and Sept. 24. 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agts, 
Telephone 1359 Main. 15 ‘State Street, Boston. 





European and American Plan 


The BERKELEY HOTEL 


Boston. 
John A. Sherlock. Proprietor, 


Facing on Berkeley, Boylston, and Providence 
Streets; but one block from the far-famed Public 
Gardens and the same distance from Copley 
Square, is but two minutes’ walk from the Part 
Museum and trhatty C Shurch; ts rectly opposite 
the Institute of Technology, and but five minutes 
to all bad hone and as business section. 

Resta Carte Dining-Room, Table 
d’ Hote, ‘Café a? Butiard: Room for Gentlemen. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 
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Tue Narion stands alone in its field. It has the largest cir- 





culation of any literary and political journal published in 


this country, going to all the pirncipal libraries and read- 





ing-rooms, and into thousands of families. 


t I].—The circulation is chiefly among the thinking and well-to- 





4 do-classes—lawyers, physicians, bankers, and other profes- 
sional men—and in the homes of cultivated people, where 


the education of children is a matter of careful consideration, 


III. 





The School List in THe Narion has been a representative one 
for many years. It includes cards of most of the promi- 
nent educational institutions everywhere, during the season 
of school advertising, and a considerable number are in- 


serted in the paper throughout the year. 





IV. 


The rate is reasonable, and discounts are made on continu- 
ous insertions, of which most of the school advertisers 


avail themselves. 








School advertisements are printed in a uniform typography, with the address in the 
first line, classification being made by States, alphabetically, unless especially ordered dis- 


played on other pages. 


Advertising rates, 15 cents an agate line each insertion, with the following discounts: 
$ per cent. on 4 insertions, 10 per cent. on 8 insertions, 121% per cent. on 13 insertions, 15 


per cent. on 26 insertions, 20 per cent. on 3g insertions, 25 per cent. on 52 insertions 


The Nation is sent free while advertisement continues. 


Orders may be forwarded through any responsible advertising agency, or directly to 


THE NATION, 206 to 210 Broadway, N. Y. 
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THe Best New Books For Summer REeEapinc 











“ Masterly, simply SIAZTH ADIT TION— 30th THOUSAND “Unquestionably the 
captivating.” — book of the summer.” 
Globe-Dem., St. Louis. I H E VI R G I N I A N —Bcokman. 
“Easily the best of A HORSEMAN OF THE PLAINS “Uncommonly_bril- 
the Western novels that a : 2 
have appeared.” By Owen Wister liant and fascinating.” 
—Tucson Citizen. Illustrated by ARTHUR T, KELLER. 504 pp. $1.50. —WN. Y. Tribune. 
OLDFIELD goTH THOUSAND DOROTHY 
A KENTUCKY THE CONQUEROR VERNON OF 
TALE OF THE BEING THE TRUE AND ROMANTIC 
LAST CENTURY STORY OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON HADDON HA.Lv 
By Nancy Huston Banks By Gertrude Atherton By Charles Major 
“A picture which will rank wih some of “MRS. ATHERTON is the ablest woman “The most spirited, dashing and enter- 
the best done by James Lane Allen, writer of fiction now living.” taining romance written in some time.” 
— Republic. —Dr. ROBERTSON NICOLL. —Albany Argus. 


Each in decorated eloth covers, 12mo, $1.50- 

















IMPORTANT MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 


THE LOWER SOUTH IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


By WILLIAM GARROTT BROWN 
Lecturer in History, Harvard Univ., author of ** Andrew Jackson,” etc. 
Cloth, 12mo, 271 pp., $1.50 net. 
(Postage 12 cts.) 


u “An exceptionally competent piece of historical writing.’—HAMILTON W. 
ABIE, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


By ANDREW MARTIN FAIRBAIRN, M.A., D.D. 


Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, Author of “ Studies in 
the Philosophy of Religion,” ** Christ in Modern Theology,” etc. 


Cloth, 8vo, 583 pp., gilt tops, $3.50 net. 


(Postage 25 cts.) 


; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


_THE STORY OF THE MORMONS 


“Tne most Important book of its kind that has appeared for years. Dr. Fair- 


bairn is unquestionably one of the most masterful thinkers ofthe time. He is | By WILLIAM ALEXANDER LINN 

at the same time intensely modern. He understands exceptionally well the | Cloth 142mo $4.00 net 
points at which the most vital problems in present-day thought have arrived, (Postage 21 cts.) 
and 8o he discerns keenly the points where the fundamental questions of philos- “ The one comprehensive history of the Mormons which can be accepted as 
ophy, science and religion meet.”— The Chicago Tribune. | unbiassed and accurate.”— Baltimore Sun. 





THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


Edited by CASPAR WHITNEY Gilt tops, crown 8vo, $2.00 net, each. 
THE DEER FAMILY UPLAND SALMON 
By the Hon. GAME BIRDS AND TROUT 
au : pregecsces! pte i ee By EDWIN SANDYS and T. S. VAN By DEAN SAGE, WILLIAM C. HARRIS, 
A. J. STONE, Illustrated by CaRL DYKE. Illustrated by and C. H. TOWNSEND. 
Runaiwvs. With Maps by Dr. C. LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES, A. B. FROST, Iiustrated by 
HART MERRIAM. J. O. NUGENT, and others. A. B. Frost and others. 


Limited edition, half levant, 8vo, Van Gelder hand-made paper, $7.50 net per vol. (sets only). 





The ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS Series. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. New Volumes. 


American extension of GEORGE ELIOT. By LESLIE STEPHEN. Each 12mo, bound in 
the series in preparation. WILLIAM HAZLITT. By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, blue cloth, 75c. net. 





Books published at NET prices are sold by booksellers everywhere at the advertised NET prices. 
When delivered from the publishers, carriage, either postage or expressage, is an extra charge. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ° Ea"YSa"" 
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The Nation. 
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~The Week. 


The Cuban Secretary of Agriculture, 
Sefior Terry, having made arrangements 
with certain bankers to furnish a loan 
of four millions for the relief of the 
planters, recently applied to the Cuban 
Congress for its authorization. In- 
stead of granting it to him at once, the 
House is now proposing to make the 
loan one of $35,000,000, with a view to 
paying off the Cuban army. This ques- 
tion has been a stumbling-block in the 
path of the new republic from the start, 
and is one which must cause President 
Palma no little anxiety until it is finally 
disposed of. Meanwhile it is very doubt- 
ful whether such a large loan could be 
placed by the republic, and the outlook 
for the planters, large and small, is as 
hopeless us ever. The first serious fail- 
ure, reported last week, was that of a 
large cattle dealer. Fortunately it has 
not, as yet, been followed by others, but 
the anxiety at Havana and the general 
prostration of industry and business 
continue. For all of which, it must not 
be forgotten, the blame rests squarely 
upon the Republican majority in Con- 
gress. 





Newspaper gossips have had much to 
say of late in regard to the future of 
Gen. Wood. Last week it was solemnly 
announced that he was to head the Pan- 
ama Canal Commission. Now that this 
rumor has been authoritatively denied, 
it is stated that he is to become the 
head of a “commission to reorganize the 
army.” This story is plainly as un- 
founded as the other. The army has 
been reorganized under the direction of 
Secretary Root, and there could be no 
possible excuse for such a commission 
as is suggested. What Gen. Wood’s 
friends must wish for him is a chance 
to learn a little something about his pro- 
fession, that he may be worthy of the 
high rank to which he has been pro- 
moted. Until the war with Spain, it 
must be remembered, Gen. Wood was a 
doctor. While Governor-General of Cu- 
ba, his duties were purely administra- 
tive and of a civilian character. With 
the exception of his service with the 
“Rough Riders,” which lasted exactly 
sixty-one days, and his pursuit of Ge- 
ronimo when attached to Gen. Lawton’s 
column, Gen. Wood has had absolutely 
no military training or experience. His 
trip to Europe has been arranged that 
he may learn something about foreign 
military methods. He himself? will be 
very much of a curiosity when he ap- 
pears on the German parade grounds. 


- 


The committee appointed in April to 





look into the evils connected with mili- 
tary operations in the Philippines have 
printed an open letter to the President 
which is frank if not complete. Messrs. 
Adams, Schurz, Welsh, and the other 
gentlemen composing the committee 
were bound to acknowledge, as they do 
handsomely, that the situation has great- 
ly changed since the date of their ap- 
pointment. The President has had 
something to say, in the interval, and 
has confirmed his emphatic words by ap- 
propriate action. This could but be 
gratifying to the investigating commit- 
tee; and, in fact, they do give Mr. Roose- 
velt praise for having done what he 
could for “the reéstablishment of the 
national prestige and the restoration of 
the morale of the army.” This is the 
general attitude. The committee, how- 
ever, urge further action in certain “con- 
crete cases,” as to which they are unfor- 
tunately vague. They allege, that is, the 
commission by men in the United States 
uniform of the crimes of kidnapping and 
robbery, and murder, and torture, and 
rape, but without specifying either the 
number of instances or the proof, though 
they state their entire readiness to pro- 
duce it on request. Special facts, but- 
tressed by detailed and unimpeachable 
testimony, were what the occasion seem- 
ed to call for; and these we miss in the 
committee’s letter. Nevertheless, we can 
but praise the temper in which they have 
performed a disagreeable task. 


Vermont for once is having a State 
campaign on State issues which is full 
of interest. In the nearly fifty years 
since the formation of the Republican 
party, there has never been a canvass 
when the slightest doubt was felt by 
anybody that this party would elect its 
ticket by an overwhelming majority 
usually by a vote of more than two to 
one. This time it seems possible that, a 
month hence, the Republican candi- 
date for Governor may lack a ma- 
jority at the polls, although this would 
only postpone a little his success, as the 
Legislature, which must settle the mat- 
ter in such a contingency, will undoubt- 
edly be Republican. Percival W. Clem- 
ent of Rutland is the man who has up- 
set the State by pushing to the front the 
issue of a local-option and high-license 
system as against prohibition, and by 
taking the field as an independent can- 
didate for Governor when he had failed 
to secure the regular nomination. Some 
Democrats have favored the idea of en- 
dorsing Mr. Clement, but their State 
convention decided against this plan by 
a vote of 254 to 99, and thus removed 
all possibility of his election. How 
largely he will detach Republican voters 
from their allegiance, it is as yet too 
early to judge, but his candidacy is 





weakened by the fact that the conven- 
tion of his own party practically accept- 
ed his platform on the liquor question. 
Mr. Clement cemplains that the man 
who beat him for the regular nomina- 
tion bribed voters in the caucuses, and 
he urges various reforms in other mat- 
ters than liquor legislation; but his can- 
didacy does not appear to present that 
clear-cut issue which is needed to make 
a bolt successful. However, the dis- 
turbance of the body politic which he 
has caused will do a vast deal of good to 
a commonwealth that has long suf- 
fered from sluggishness. 


There is nothing new in the attempt 
being made in Mississippi to divide the 
school taxes between the white and ne- 
gro schools in proportion to the taxes 
paid by each race. Similar movements 
have been started in almost every South- 
ern State for at least fifteen years past, 
but always without success. Strong as 
has been the race prejudice in many sec- 
tions, it has never been able to blind a 
majority of the whites to the fact that the 
proposition means ignorance and {lliter 
acy for the blacks, and therefore whole- 
sale injury to the South or to the indi 
vidual State. Now that the negro has 
practically been disfranchised, the argu 
ment that education only teaches the ne- 
gro to vote against the white man has 
fallen to the ground. Far more impor- 
tant than this is the fact that the new 
Southern educational movement has 
opened the eyes of thousands to the ab- 
solute necessity of negro education by 
the State. The attitude of men like Gov. 
Aycock of North Carolina, of Hoke 
Smith, and of many other prominent cit- 
izens makes the commission of such an 
outrage as is again proposed in Mississip- 
pi an impossibility. Moreover, in North 
Carolina the courts have declared the 
proposed division of the school funds un- 
constitutional. 


The Alabama committee on the eni- 
ployment of children in factories has just 
published a pamphlet entitled “The Case 
against Child Labor,” of which its chair- 
man, the Rev. Edgar Gardner Murphy, is 
the author. It puts the facts about this 
terrible abuse in compact form, and 
should be in the hands of all interested 
in rescuing the poor slaves of the spin- 
ning-room from a childhood of drudgery. 
According to Mr. Murphy’s statistics, the 
number of children under sixteen years 
of age employed in the cotton factories 
increased 140.9 per cent. during the de- 
eade ending in 1880, and 106.5 per cent. 
between 1880 and 1890. Between 1890 
and 1900 the increase was no less than 
270.7 per cent. Of the 45,044 textile op- 
eratives in North Carolina, 7,996 are un- 
der fourteen years of age, while the aver- 
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age wage of the child has decreased from 
32 to 29 cents per day in that State. In 
some places in the South the daily wage 
is as low as 9 cents a day, incredible as it 
seems, and this for twelve hours of la- 
bor! In all, it is estimated that there are 
at least 22,000 such child victims of the 
rapacity and selfishness of the Northern 
and Southern owners of mills in the 
South, and from 9,000 to 10,000 of these 
are under the age of twelve. Among the 
planks adopted by the Texas Democratic 
convention on July 15 was one demand- 
ing ‘the enactment of a law prohibiting 
the employment of children under twelve 
years of age in factories using machin- 
ery.” This followed upon precisely simi- 
lar action by the Democratic Convention 
in South Carolina, and gives good ground 
for hope that the abuse has reached its 
worst stage. 





Italian emigration to America has be- 
come important enough to have its own 
review, the Revista Italo-Americana, the 
first number of which contains tabulated 
statistics of emigration for the year 
1901. Nothing is more striking in this 
table than the movement of population 
which is set down as temporary emigra- 
tion. Thus, the total number of emi- 
grants for the year was 533,245. Of 
these, 281,668, according to their own 
declaration, sought only temporary em- 
ployment elsewhere with the intention 
of returning to Italy, while only 251,577 
were actually seeking permanently a 
new home. Of these temporary emi- 
grants 68,250, in the year 1901, went to 
Austria, 52,563 to France, 45,667 to Ger- 
many, 44,388 to Switzerland, and 20,221 
to this country. Remarkable is the com- 
plete interpenetration of the life of this 
northern nation by the Italian, and the 
general prosperity of a class of immi- 
grants which it has been the custom to 
regard as detrimental. If you wish to 
have your door-yard tidied up within 
the suburban radius of any of our great 
cities, you must appeal to a member of 
this “backward” race. Ride or drive 
among the truck gardens to the north 
of this city, and the language and cos- 
tume of Italy are everywhere in evi- 
dence; not only the smaller shops in 
this region, but even the saloons, bear 
Italian names, and the mandolin is com- 
moner than the concertina or other in- 
digenous instrument. Meanwhile your 
friend is building his Massachusetts 
summer home exclusively with Italian 
labor; and your forest camp in Maine, 
however far from civilization, is not for- 
gotten by the banana man. 


The adding of an undergraduate de- 
partment to Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass., is, we believe, rather in. accord- 
ance with a requirement of the founder’s 
will than with the preference of the pres- 
ent administrators. The faculty is a 
strong, if a small one, and one may as- 





sume that the baccalaureate degree con- 
ferred under its recommendation will be 
the equivalent of that of our best col- 
leges. In founding a collegiate depart- 
ment, however, Clark University foregoes 
its unique distinction as a school of pure 
research, and, with scantier resources, ac- 
cepts the conditions common to our his- 
toric universities. It is hard to see in 
New England any pressing need of a new 
university of the ordinary type, and it is 
yet to be hoped that the administrators of 
Clark University may find some special 
and restricted field of activity, so that the 
institution under their charge may not 
become merely a smaller Harvard, Yale, 
or Brown. It must be assumed that Pres- 
ident Hall’s ideals for the graduate school 
of research remain unchanged, and one 
must hope that, in the altered condition 
of the university, there may be—in the 
greater diversity of interests represented, 
or otherwise—some compensation for a 
certain loss of distinctive character. 


The consolidation of the Hvangelist 
and the Christian Work is another illus- 
tration of the change which has come 
over the field of religious journalism. A 
generation ago, the Evangelist was the 
most prominent, influential, and profit- 
able organ of the Presbyterian denomi- 
nation in the country, and most con- 
servative business men would have con- 
sidered its purchase on a pretty high 
valuation a good investment. The fact 
that its editor was then one of the best- 
known clergymen in the United States, 
the Rev. Dr. Henry M. Field, and that 
he retired from its control some years 
ago, may be considered one element in 
its decline; but secular journals which 
once had famous men as editors and 
then lost them have, nevertheless, con- 
tinued to be successful. Moreover, the 
change in the Hvangelist’s fortunes is 
not exceptional. It is probably safe to say 
that there is not a single purely denom- 
inational newspaper in the United States 
which is anything like as profitable now 
as it was a quarter of a century ago. 
In New England more than one State 
organ of the Congregationalists has been 
merged in the journal bearing that de- 
nomination’s name which is published 
at Boston. Elsewhere in the country 
many of the smaller newspapers devoted 
to the interests of a single church have 
disappeared, and there are denomina- 
tional organs of much pretension Which 
are supposed by the general public to 
be still flourishing that are known by 
insiders to have a gloomy outlook. 


Lord Dundonald, the English cavalry 
general who relieved Ladysmith, and 
who is about to become the head of the 
Canadian militia, has put forward some 
interesting suggestions as to the develop- 
ment of close relations between the Eng- 
lish and colonial military forces. He is 
not in favor of the present system of 





garrisoning the colonies with regiments 
from the United Kingdom. Like Sir Ed- 
ward Hutton, he would have each colony 
raise its own troops and look after its 
own fortifications, as he believes this 
would have to be done in the event of a 
war with a powerful nation. Lord Dun- 
donald is also in favor of giving such 
high commands as he himself is about to 
assume to competent colonial officers. 
Promising military men from any outly- 
ing portion of the empire would be given 
service in Great Britain or India, were 
kis plan to be adoptea. But he would 
always have the colonial officer keep his 
individuality as such, and not have him 
enter a regiment like any British cadet. 
Such a system as he proposes would re- 
quire an enormous amount of supervision 
and very heavy expenses in the way of 
training officers so far from the hub of 
the empire. But the acclaim with which 
Lord Dundonald’s elaborate suggestions 
have been received, goes to show how 
eager the public and the War Office are 
to take advantage of the close military 
relations of the various parts of the em- 
pire since 1899. Apparently everything 
possible is to be done to build up an 
elaborate system of “imperial defence” 
with great levies of men, no matter what 
the expense to which the taxpayer may 
be put. 





Wherever the British Parliament wan- 
ders, it infallibly comes back to the 
Education Bill, for the discussion of 
which the session may again prove too 
short. But the attitude of the Govern- 
ment has notably changed since last sum- 
mer, when the tendency was to cram a 
roughly prepared measure down the Lib- 
eral throat. This year successive amend- 
ments are bringing the bill nearer to the 
Liberal way of thinking, and it is evi- 
dent that Mr. Balfour will make every 
concession short of the general principle 
of the bill—namely, that the seat of edu- 
cational authority is to be not the school 
boards, but the 338 county and municipal 
councils. Upon this general matter of 
educational polity the Liberal adherents 
of the board-school system will naturally 
conduct a vigorous opposition. Mean- 
while, recent amendments have greatly 
reduced the offensiveness of the bill, both 
to the local taxpayers and to those who 
saw in it an insidious move of the 
Church of England. The two most im- 
portant amendments respectively promise 
to the poorer councils liberal support 
from the Exchequer, and forbid the 
teaching of any denominational creed or 
catechism in all schools supported from 
the rates. It is needless to say that this 
is a sad blow to the high-churchly of 
Lord Hugh Cecil’s stamp, and that it will 
probably relegate the more ecclesiastical 
of the voluntary schools to their proper 
status as private institutions. It would 
seem as if Mr. Balfour had really grasped 
the idea that public education must be 
secular, and that only upon this basis 
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can the various primary schools of Eng- 
land be fused into a common system. 
This is a great advance for a Tory Gov- 
ernment to have made. 


The Kaiser will perhaps never more 
completely look the war lord than 
when, in the coming September ma- 
noeuvres, he leads 90,000 troops into the 
Polish provinces of the Empire. In a 
time of friendly feeling such en- 
trance would seem unnecessarily spec- 
tacular. When the Kaiser makes it in re- 
sponse to a warning to avoid the Polish 
region, it is a significant reminder that 
the Empire has the means of enforcing 
loyalty. Whether such a demonstration 
is either wise is very 
doubtful. The problem of racial antag- 
onism in Posen and Silesia must work 
itself out gradually; it cannot 
tled in a day by heroic expropriation of 
Polish land-owners, or through the exe- 
cution of impressive manceuvres by the 


an 


or necessary, 


be set- 


army. Such measures, indeed, are likely 
to deepen the misunderstanding, and 


it is clearly unwise for Germany to em- 
bitter a quarrel in which all the odds are 
in her favor. 


The assumption of a Korean protecto 
rate by the Anglo-Japanese alliance is 
a step of great importance. It 
check to all ulterior ambitions of Rus- 
sia in that direction, and it asserts the 
constructive end aggressive character of 
the pact so lately made. Taken in its 
literal sense, it is almost in the nature 
of a self-denying ordinance on the part 
of Japan, while, assuming that the at- 
tempt to build up a vigorous nationality 
in Korea will prove successful, it may 
eventually mean applying to the Far 
East the policy of buffer states, which 
has been well tested in European Tur- 
It would be strange to find 
identical regimen—in either case of Brit- 
ish contrivance—applied to both sick 
men of the East. A minor but a strik- 
ing feature of the entente is the inclu- 
sion of the United States with the two 
treaty Powers as the possible accepter 
of a Korean loan. How far this is a 
privilege, financially speaking, may be 
doubtful; but it can hardly be consid- 
ered otherwise than as a friendly over- 
ture to a nation which, without the for- 
mality of treaties, is firmly committed 
to the doctrine of maintaining the in- 
tegrity of the Chinese Empire. 


gives 


key. an 


Russia is clearly in earnest about her 
international to with 
Trusts, for sne has formally invited the 
English Government, which is consider- 
ing its answer, so the Prime Minister said 
in the Commons on July 23. This 
would make the omission of the United 
States singular, if not invidious, It was, 
indeed, hinted from Washington the 
other day that only the Powers repre- 
sented in the Brussels sugar conference 


conference deal 





were to be invited, and also that Russia 
well knew that we could take no part 
in European congresses. But it is not 
merely bounty-grown sugar that the 
Russian invitation specifies among the 
products whose “artificial depression” in 
price by Trusts it is desired to combat. 
Besides, we do have a place now in Euro- 
pean diplomacy, where, according to the 
Spectator, we “weigh heavily.” We were 
represented at the Czar’s disarmament 
congress, so why not at his anti-Trust 
conference? President Roosevelt has de- 
clared it necessary to regulate Trusts by 
State laws and Federal legislation; sure- 
ly he could not decline to accept the 
added curb of an international agree- 
ment. For our part, we feel almost like 
demanding an invitation as a right. We 
cannot let it that 
so much the country of Trusts par ercel- 
lence that itis impossible even to ask 
to of restraining 
their evils. If the European nations are 
to have a banquet of that sort, the Unit- 
ed States ought to be present in 
other guise than the fatted calf. 


be believed we are 


us discuss methods 


some 





That Premier Combes’s decree closing 
twenty-five hundred monastic 
establishments would arouse bitter op- 
position, it required no extraordinary 
gift of prophecy to predict. Much of the 
rioting on the oceasion of the closing of 
convents and conventual schools in 
Paris has been unquestionably of a po- 
litical nature, but the barring out of the 
police from proscribed schools by the 
Breton peasantry shows very clearly 
that the country generally will interpret 
the decree as an anti-Catholic measure. 
There is, in truth, much reason for such 
a feeling. Most of the schools which 
have been closed by the recent order are 
girls’ schools, conducted by the varions 
orders of nuns. Many Frenchmen who 
are not at all of the Clerical stamp will 
remember that the of the anti- 
Clerical Socialist Jaurés, whose daughter 
recently took her first communion, is not 
unique in the Chamber of Deputies and 
will feel that this harsh treatment cf 
the nuns, however technically lawful, is 
excessive and unjust. On Premier 
Combes’s side it must be noted that the 
recalcitrant orders are said to be very 
generally applying for authorization 
under the Associations Law. Until the 
statistics of suppressed and of newly 
authorized establishments are at hand, 
it will be impossible to tell whether the 
present proscription can be justified on 
any such grounds of discipline. Every 
Roman Catholic country must periodical- 
ly have it out with the religious orders 
history has shown nothing more clearly 
than this. Whether Premier Combes 
has not rashly opposed the Church itself, 
is the challenge he will have to meet 
when Parliament reassembles. 


some 


case 








There is fresh evidence that the sys- 





tion. 
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tem of settling labor disputes in New 


Zealand by conciliation and arbitra- 
tion continues to work well. A com- 
mission appointed by the Victorian 
Parliament recently returned to Mel- 
bourne after spending a long time in 
taking the testimony of all sorts of 
peopie in all the centres of indus 
try. Only one of the many witnesses 


disputed the soundness of the principle 
upon which the new system is based, or 
the old of 
things; and among those consulted were 
the President of the chief Chamber of 
Commerce, officers of ratepayers’ asso- 


desired to return to order 


clations, and representatives of various 
industrial All that the 
arbitration works but the 
Victorian commission, like previous in- 
found that the conciliation 
not satisfactory. 
These boards take evidence and can then 
send to the arbitration court for final de- 
cision on points in dispute. <A 


unions. agreed 


court well, 
vestigators, 


boards are equally 


number 
of witnesses want to have the boards in- 
vested with power to give their recom- 
mendations the of 
versed by the court. One 
of the Arbitration and Conciliation 
is urged which is obviously needed 


force law, until re 
amendment 
Act 
that 
seven men in a trade shall not have the 
right to bring all who are engaged in it 
before a the 
quibble or out of sheer malice, but that 
the machinery of the Act shall 
rut in operation half the 


ployees petition for it. 


court, perhaps on merest 


not be 


unless em 


In considering this latest picture of 
industrial harmony in New Zealand, the 
vuisider cannot resist the suspicion that 
a concurrence of prosperity with good 
in the first choice of officials 
enforee the Arbitration and Conciliation 
Act has given a start 
new country which 
work badly in a nation as old and as 
politician-ridden the United States. 
Here is a colony of only 800,000 people, 


fortune to 


successful in a 
to a system might 


as 


among whom at present there are no un 
employed. One industry of some impor- 
tance is the digging of Kauri gum, much 


used in varnish manufacture; and when 


things are quiet in other lines of in 
custry, men can go after gum and earn 
from £2 to £5 a week. It should be 


pretty hard for a “walking delegate’ to 
work much mischief in a country where 
can earn 
As regards the operation of the act, the 
the Arbitration 


are 


one a good living so easily. 
commissioners note that 
with which all 
presided over by a judge who “seems to 
be cut out for that kind of work,” while 
“the failure of the 
tion boards depends upon the character 


Court satisfied, is 


’ 


success or concilia- 
of their personnel.” One of these which 
is highly for 
spirit a man of trained mind and consid- 
erable tact, while others have plainly 
failed because they lacked men of this 
type, 


regarded has its moving 
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CATHOLICS AND THE PHILIPPINES. 

Archbishop Ireland’s statement last 
week is a sure sign that the Repub- 
licans are getting a little nervous lest 
the Philippine question become tempo- 
rarily a Catholic question. The Arch- 
bishop’s relations with their party have 
long been close. A prelate of high stand- 
ing and great influence in all the North- 
west, he has been one of the few men in 
the Catholic hierarchy to whom the Re- 
publican managers could turn for sym- 
pathy and assistance. This he has given 
on unselfish and patriotic grounds, we 
doubt not, and as a part of that ‘‘Ameri- 
canism” in the Catholic Church with 
the movement for which he was under- 
stood to be identified until the Pope put 
it under ban. His activities in public 
matters have often and perhaps neces- 
sarily had a political aspect; and the 
politicians among the Methodist Bishops 
have been observed to shake their heads 
gravely over the spectacle of the Cath- 
olic Archbishop of St. Paul being called 
into the party councils. For them to 
boast of electing Presidents was a part 
of their American birthright, but for 
him—well, it was Erastianism, to say 
the best of it. 

The réle which the Archbishop now 
essays is that of a mediator; but we 
fear that the proverbial cuffs of the 
peacemaker will be his lot. Certainly 
his references to the “irresponsible 
Church societies and newspaper editors” 
that have been engaged in “movements 
and declarations regarding religious 
matters in the Philippines” will not al- 
lay the growing suspicion and bitter- 
ness with which Catholics in this coun- 
try have been writing and speaking of 
what they consider injustice done the 
friars in the Philippines. To say that 
this spreading Catholic agitation “does 
no honor to those participating in it,’ 
may gratify the Administration, but it 
will only infuriate the Catholics con- 
cerned. 


On the other hand, we can but think 
that the Archbishop has unwittingly rub- 
bed the wrong way some of the most vio- 
lent religious prejudices of Protestant 
supporters of the McKinley Philippine 
policy. In order to reassure the Catholics, 
he reminds them how the Administra- 
tion has “responded graciously to the 
wishes of the Vatican.” Why, that is a 
veritable red rag—a sleeve of the gown 
- of the Scarlet Woman—waved in the 
face of those American denominations 
which have been bred in the belief that 
the Pope is the Man of Sin, that Son of 
Perdition. Fully as exasperating, we 
fear, will be the Archbishop’s statement 
that no one who knows Messrs. Taft and 
Root and Roosevelt could imagine either 
of them would “do aught to detach the 
inhabitants {of the Philippines] from 
the Catholic faith.” What, then, is to 
be said to the missionary societies 
which have been enthusiastically send- 








ing men and money to Manila? The Rev. 
Dr. Brown of the Presbyterian Board re- 
cently published a missionary report on 
the Philippines in which he spoke of the 
field there as one white for a Protestant 
harvest, the natives having only a “thin 
veneer” of Christianity, and being ready 
to repudiate their former religious 
teachers. Are our Protestant mission- 
aries now to be told, on the authority of 
a Catholic Archbishop, that their labors 
in the Philippines are distasteful to the 
Administration? 

We refer to these thickening religious 
difficulties in the Philippines not to re- 
joice over them, nor in the hope that they 
will prove insurmountable. They are one 
of the evils upon which our Philippine 
aunexationists rushed blindly, though 
they were warned betimes. This friar 
question is a part of the legacy of trouble 
which President McKinley bequeathed tu 
Mr. Roosevelt. With incredible lightness 
cf heart and lack of foresight, our Peace 
Commissioners at Paris tied up our Gov- 
ernment by a sweeping guarantee of the 
personal and property rights of the very 
men who had done most to drive the 
Filipinos to insurrection. That insurrec- 
tion was going on very well, and was 
in a fair way to attain its great object 
in the expulsion of the religious orders; 
but we rashly bought it, and still more 
rashly agreed to make good the titles 
of what Archbishop Ireland happily calls 
“the landlord religious orders.” With 
that treaty obligation resting upon us, 
there was nothing for it, if we were to 
stay in the islands, but some such ad- 
justment as the President and Secretary 
Root have sought. Their course has been 
straightforward, and they have done 
tueir best to treat the whole question as 
one merely of government, not of reli- 
gion. We ourselves do not know of a 
word or act of theirs in all this business 
which could fairly give offence to sen- 
sible people, whether Catholics or Prot- 
estants. They have honestly endeavored 
to maintain the American principle of the 
entire separation of Church and State. 
But religious prejudice was certain to be 
stirred up by this question of the friars, 
and it evidently has been, to an extent 
beyond the mollifying powers of Arch- 
bishop Ireland to quiet. 

As we hear that our exposition of the 
legal status of the holdings of the re- 
ligious orders in the Philippines has set 
some credulous people wondering if we 
were going to become cowled churchmen 
ourselves, it seems opportune to repeat 
what we have said dozens of times be- 
fore. The evidence is to us conclu- 
sive that the Filipinos do not want the 
friars restored to their parishes. We are 
in favor of forcing upon the inhabitants 
neither religious ministers nor a form of 
government hateful to them. Purely as 
a governmental measure, it is much to 
be desired that the friars do not return 
to their provincial estates. This we have 
said again and again. But we have also 





said that justice must be done, and that 
our treaty obligations, even though irk- 
some, even when taken upon ourselves 
thoughtlessly, must not be repudiated. We 
have, therefore, had no sympathy with 
those loose-tongued Americans who have 
said that the friars were a set of pes- 
tiferous interlopers who ought to be bun- 
dled out of the islands without cere- 
mony; and it has seemed not a little lu- 
dicrous to us to suppose, as apparently 
the whole American press did, that the 
Vatican would waive, without any quid 
pro quo, and merely to oblige us, so clear- 
ly established a legal right as that we had 
beund ourselves to maintain in the case 
of the Philippine friars. 





THE MINING SITUATION. 


The strike among the anthracite coal- 
miners of Pennsylvania has reached a 
stage which is without precedent in the 
history of such struggles. That it has 
lasted considerably more than two 
months would alone render it a notable 
controversy, but what distinguishes it 
from previous troubles of the same sort 
is the refusal by practically all the em- 
ployers to attempt the operation of their 
mines. There are, to be sure, rumors of 
preparations to resume work by one of 
the smaller operators, but the great com- 
panies still maintain their attitude of in- 
action. For the most part their repre- 
sentatives refuse any explanation of this 
course, although occasionally somebody 
curtly remarks that they do not try td 
mine coal because they do not think it to 
their advantage that they should at- 
tempt to resume work. 

Meanwhile the price of coal has gone 
up to very high figures everywhere, and 
still higher prices are threatened within 
a week or two. Moreover, it seems clear 
that, even after the settlement of the 
strike, the cost of coal can and will be 
kept far above normal rates throughout 
the autumn and winter. In other words, 
everybody who uses coal and who did not 
put in a year’s supply last spring, must 
suffer in pocket by reason of this labor 
controversy in the coal fields of Pennsyl- 
vania. The worst penalty will fall, as 
always happens in such cases, upon the 
poor of the cities, who have neither 
money nor space to store a large amount 
of fuel, and who must consequently buy 
in small quantities. With the steadily 
growing scarcity of hard coal, the public 
must also endure increasing discomfort 
and injury from the substitution of soft 
coal and the nuisances that follow in its 
train. 

A new question is raised by the exist- 
ing situation which invites discussion. An 
ordinary strike in any trade is a matter 
of only limited concern. If the building 
trades in Chicago, for example, are “tied 
up” by a dispute between employers and 
employed, only a portion of the people 
in one city are affected. Even such a 
strike as that of the steel-workers, last 
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summer—important as that vast indus- 
try is—did not come home closely to a 
very large element of our population out- 
side the workers immediately concerned. 
But coal is a necessity in so many kinds 
of business and in so many homes that a 
long-continued suspension of its produc- 
tion means discomfort and hardship to a 
host of people, from the very mouth of 
the closed mines to cities, towns, and vil- 
lages many hundreds of miles away. 

The public is deeply interested in the 
operation of the street-car system in any 
town. Under the tendency toward con- 
solidation of local transportation compa- 
nies, a single company in more than one 
large city practically controls the opera- 
tion of all the lines. A suspension of 
operations by that company involves a 
dislocation of the whole industrial move- 
ment throughout the city. A franchise 
for a street-car line always requires the 
holder to run cars over it, and the whole 
right may be forfeited by a company’s 
refusal to furnish the promised accom- 
modations to the public. A strike may 
break out, and the company may think 
that its employees have made demands 
so unreasonable that they ought to be 
forced into coming back upon the com- 
pany’s terms; but it is legally bound— 
and it can easily be held to the obligation 
—without delay to hire new men ana set 
them at work, on whatever terms it can 
make. The public insists that the street- 
cars shall run. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is bound 
by law to transport passengers and 
freight between Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh. Its franchise requires that it 
shall furnish the public reasonable ac- 
commodation in the matter. If all its 
present engineers, firemen, and train- 
hands should strike to-day, it would be 
under compulsion to make every possible 
effort to man passenger and freight traing 
with capable new men as soon as it 
found that it could not make terms with 
the old ones. The present employees 
might demand higher pay than the com- 
pany would feel warranted in paying, 
but unless an amicable adjustment of the 
controversy could be promptly reached, 
the company would have to hire new men 
as fast as it could find those who could 
safely be trusted. The public would in- 
sist that trains should be run. 

The mining of coal in Pennsylvania is 
of immensely more importance to the 
people of the United States than the run- 
ning of the street-cars in Philadelphia, 
or the operation of passenger and freight 
trains between the two chief cities of the 
State. Users of anthracite coal through- 
out the country are dependent upon 
Pennsylvania in this matter, which 
means that they are dependent upon 
those who operate the mines in that 
State. To all intents and purposes, peo- 
ple in New Jersey, New York, New Eng- 
land, and other sections have an interest 
in the normal production of coal at the 
Pennsylvania mines, quite as real and 





as vital as though those mines were 
in their own vicinity. In other words, 
here is a case where many millions of 
people elsewhere have a common con- 
cern with the residents of the Keystone 
State. 

We suppose that at present neither the 
State of Pennsylvania nor the general 
public outside that State has any means 
of bringing legal pressure to bear upon 
the great operators who control the min- 
ing of coal so that they shall resume 
production on the best terms they can 
make with whatever men they can em- 
ploy. Apparently the representatives of 
the powerful corporations concerned can 
refuse to grant the demands of their 
former employees, and also refrain as 
long as they like from trying to work the 
mines with new men. If they think that, 
in the long run,their own interests will be 
promoted by keeping the mines closed, 
starving their former miners into sur- 
render, and breaking up the union or- 
ganization, there seems to be no legal 
weapon available for bringing them tu 
terms. 

There is one weapon, however, which 
can be used against them. Public opin- 
ion may be brought to bear. The min- 
ing of coal should be resumed. The oper- 
ators ought to man their mines as fully 
as they possibly can by employing all fit 
men whose services can be secured. The 
authorities are bound to furnish them 
all needed protection, and they should 
demand it. It will be wise for the cor- 
porations affected to heed public senti- 
ment in this matter. The public may 
not have any legal means of bringing 
such offenders to terms now, but he 
knows little of the temper of the Amer- 
ican people who supposes that they will 
permanently permit a small group of 
men to keep them from having on rea- 
sonable terms the fuel which is essential 
to daily human comfort. 


DIRECT NOMINATIONS. 

We have received a circular urging ip 
strenuous terms the merits of the direct- 
nomination system for party primaries. 
From this circular we learn that an or- 
ganized effort will be immediately be- 
gun to secure the adoption of this sys- 
tem in New York, through an appeal to 
the next Legislature to enact a direct- 
nomination law. The movement lends 
a new interest to the discussion of this 
subject, which is now attracting wide 
attention in the Middle West, notably 
in Wisconsin, where the direct primary 
is one of the chief issues of the State 
campaign just opening. 

It is quite clear that reform in the 
method of nominating party candidates 
is a step which logically follows the es- 
tablishment of a ballot that is practical- 
ly honest and a count that is practically 
fair. A decade and a half ago, practical 
reformers were devoting themselves to 
securing beneficial changes in the ballot 
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systems of the various States. In 1888 
Massachusetts adopted the secret ballot, 
modelled after the Australian system, 
and, in the year following, eight other 
States enacted similar laws. 
essentials of the new 
crecy of voting and 
supervision and control of the ballot. 
The popularity of the reform was in- 
stantly established, and, in the compara 
tively brief period since this beginning 
was made, State after State has fallen 
until the ballot, 
absolute supervision 


The two 
system were se- 
complete official 


into line, 


with 


now 
official and 
control, is the rule in almost every sec- 
tion of the Union. 

With this reform, wherever it was 
adopted in good faith, practical purity 
of the ballot was established. Intimida- 
tion did not cease, of course, nor vio- 
lence, nor fraudulent practices of 
grosser sort; but there was no more vot- 
“blocks of and no 
wholesale purchasing of votes; 
box stuffing 


secret 


the 


ing in five,” more 
ballot 
became rather a tradition 
than a practice, and successful trading 
was rendered well-nigh impossible. 

Probably the reformers of 
those times supposed that, when 
end was gained, a free expression of the 
people’s will result from every 
election. It is quite easy to fancy them 
speaking in terms fully as extravagant 
as those used by the writer of the direct- 
nomination circular which have in 
hand, when he declares that “it is un!- 
versally admitted that the primary sys 
tem as it at present exists, is respon 
sible for all of the political evils found 
municipal governments.” But 
ballot was established, 
held 
of the results likely to follow were dis- 
appointed. It was seen that between 
the people and a full and free expression 
of their will still stood the bosses, pan- 
oplied with the machinery of caucus and 
convention. Public sentiment, aroused 
by exposures of extensive’ election 
frauds, had brought about the reform of 
the election laws. Public sentiment now 
began to demand supervision of the nom- 
inating machinery. 

The agitation in this State was quite 
as widespread and quite as effective as 
elsewhere. In 1890 the secret ballot was 
adopted, and other reforms followed, not- 
ably the separation of State and munict- 
pal elections, by the Constituticn 
adopted in 1894. In 1898 the demand for 
the regulation of party as well as of 
election machinery found its first real 
expression in the laws of New York, 
and this was followed by important 
amendments in 1899, establishing the 
present system of the open’ enrolment 
and the open primary, regulated by law 
and supervised by legally constituted of- 
ficials. 

Meantini@enother system, more radi- 
cal in its nature, devised in the 
West, and was enacted into law in Min- 
nesota, with the restriction that it should 


extreme 
their 


would 


we 


in our 
when the secret 
who had 


those extravagant views 


new 


was 
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at first apply only to Hennepin County, 
which includes Minneapolis. This was 
in 1898, the same year that we began our 
primary reform. The aim was to abol- 
ish the party caucus or convention alto- 
gether, and to do the nominating 
at the primary. Candidates for party 
nominations declared themselves at a 
certain period before the primary. Of- 
ficial ballots for each party, each ballot 
containing the names of all the pros- 
pective candidates of that party, were 
prepared at public expense. On enter- 
ing the primary, a voter was handed a 
ballot of each party. In the secret booth 
he selected the party ballot which he 
wished to vote, indicated his choice 
among the candidates thereon, and re- 
turned the other party ballot unused, 
voting the one of his choice. The law 
had its first trial in September, 1900. 


The result was at the time considered 
satisfactory, even inspiring. The cir- 
cular which we have received describes 
it as an “unqualified success.’”’ Never- 
theless, a very bad man, as it has turn- 
ed out, was nominated for Mayor by the 
Republicans and was elected. It is now 
alleged that the nomination, even, was 
obtained by fraud. At any rate, the 
municipal administration placed in pow- 
er as a result of the election of that year 
has recently collapsed in exposure and 
disgrace. The law was amended by the 
last Legislature so as to prevent voters 
of one party from intruding upon the 
party of another. The direct-nomina- 
tion system proposed by the dominant 
Republican faction in Wisconsin is mod- 
elled after this Minnesota system. It 
was strongly advocated, two years ago, 
when Gov. La Follette was elected, and 
the Legislature undertook to pass a mea- 
sure aiming in this direction, but the re- 
sult was not satisfactory to the Governor, 
and he vetoed the bill. 


As to the worth of the system, it is yet 
too early to speak with certainty. The 
result in Minnesota has thus far wholly 
failed to fulfil the promises of its ad- 
vocates. As evidence that the people 
everywhere are demanding with increas- 
ing force to be permitted to conduct 
their government without the interven- 
tion of political bosses, the agitation is 
undoubtedly encouraging. But, granted 
reasonable safeguards, it must always 
be true that the spirit of the people is 
more important than the system. There 
are some questions about the direct pri- 
mary which are yet to be answered. One 
of them is: How could a poor man con- 
duct his preliminary contest for a nomi- 
nation, with the prospect of another ex- 
pensive contest for election to follow? 
Perhaps this and other questions may be 
satisfactorily answered, and perhaps it 
may be wise to adopt the direct-nomina: 
tion system. But even then it must be 
the spirit and activity of the voters, 
rather than the system, which will pre- 
vent the evils of control by the bosses, 
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THE HISTORICAL NOVEL AGAIN. 


This subject, which has been consid- 
ered from pretty nearly all possible 
points of view, receives additional il- 
lumination through a recent study, ‘A 
Guide to the Best Historical Novels and 
Tales,’ by Jonathan Nield. Mr. Nield 
has simply tabulated several hundred 
historical novels according to the period 
in which their scenes are laid. Without 
raising the question whether his table 
of “‘best’”’ novels was compiled ‘“some- 
where east of Suez, where the best is 
like the worst,” every reader of histori- 
eal fiction will admit the convenience of 
an arrangement by which one may see 
at a glance the periods of history that 
novelists have chosen or neglected. 


Naturally, the novels decrease as the 
period becomes more remote from the 
present day, for two reasons: first, the 
difficulty of finding documentary mate- 
rial in sufficient abundance; second, the 
complete indifference of the readers of 
historical fiction to any but what may 
be called the fashionable periods of his- 
tory. Thus, it is not surprising to find 
that the entire pre-Christian era has 
supplied the setting for only eighteen 
novels, while the century just elapsed 
has inspired one hundred and forty nov- 
els of the historical category. 


The space allotted to each century 
very regularly expands or diminishes 
according to the familiarity of its his- 
tory to the average reader. The early 
Christians are characters in seventeen 
novels, a figure that is not approached 
again until the century which saw the 
Norman conquest. The low-water mark 
is the eighth century, which is saved from 
oblivion only by G. Griffin’s ‘The Inva- 
sion,’ 1832, and here we remark that it is 
most surprising that the novelists have 
let Charlemagne—favorite of the mediz- 
val jongleurs—severely alone, though 
Mr. Nield really should not have omitted 
under this head Mr. Arthur Sherburne 
Hardy’s charming ‘Passe Rose.’ The re- 
nowned name of King Alfred carries the 
ninth century to eleven numbers—a fig- 
ure which might be considerably increas- 
ed by the inclusion of novels occasioned 
by the recent jubilee. 

The Middle Ages are reasonably cover- 
ed by the novelists, though still in a for- 
tuitous way. The twelfth century, for ex- 
ample, has twelve novels, mostly concern- 
ing the Plantagenets, while the thirteenth 
century presents as many as seventeen, 
but all of appalling obscurity. Chaucer's 
century comes off ill with twenty-seven 
items, few of which are readable by any 
man who values his time or his pleasure. 
The fifteenth century, with fifty-two nov- 
els to its credit, and many excellent ones, 
is the middle ground between the period 
where the novel is more or less a waif 
and a stray, and that in which it asserts 
a kind of proprietorship; and before en- 
tering the very lair of this genre, it 
should be sald that the comparative neg- 





lect of the earlier periods by novelists 
disposes, once for all, of the kindly the- 
ory that the historical novel is a pass- 
able substitute for history. In every case 
history is the least of it, and the story is 
the thing. 

With the sixteenth century the histori- 
eal novel is under full sail, the courses 
being traced by Scott and Dumas. As 
the seventeenth century adds gallantry 
and intrigue to heroism, the figure rises 
from one hundred and nine to one hun- 
dred and seventy. Everybody has had 
his try at Mazarin and Richelieu, ex- 
cept those who have preferred Bucking- 
ham and the Stuarts. In the eighteenth 
century the Jaccbite plots, the American 
Revolution, and the French aid to carry 
the index to one hundred and ninety-sev- 
en—-the high-water mark. 

From this dry, but necessary, enumer- 
ation it appears that, when we speak of 
historical fiction, we mean—with a few 
notable exceptions, including Flaubert, 
Pater, and Scott—that fiction which finds 
its subject in the centuries from the six- 
teenth to the present day, corresponding 
thus very closely to the periods which 
historians call renaissance and modern. 
The reasons for this state of things are 
not far to seek. It is these centuries 
which have been admirably treated by 
Scott and Dumas; and a vast amount of 
the writing about the Valois, the Stuarts, 
and the Revolutionists must be set down 
to imitation, conscious or unconscious, of 
these masters. It is clear that since these 
great pioneers the historical novelists 
have been, in the main, of a very sheep- 
like habit. They have hardly succeeded, 
as did both Seott and Dumas, in popu- 
larizing remote and unfamiliar periods, 
but have been content to follow these 
models only where their successes lay 
within the range of association of the 
average reader, although here the Amer- 
ican colonial novels are laudable as an 
attempt, if not as an accomplishment. 
As a class, however, the writers of his- 
torical fiction show a certain lack of 
enterprise, in which respect, at least, 
they compare unfavorably with the ana- 
lytical novelists, or even the amateurs of 
local color. 

On the other side, we should hear Mr. 
A. T. Quiller-Couch, who writes in a re- 
cent Monday causerie. 

“A novelist, like any other artist, has to 
start by taking certain things for granted; 
and by hoisting (so to speak) a placard at 
the back of the stage—England, Seven- 
teenth Century,’ or ‘France, Reign of Ter- 
ror’—he gets on terms with his audience 
at once, sparing himself a vast labor of 


invention and sparing them much prelim- 
inary boredom.” 


This may be admitted, and yet the prac- 
tice of hoisting the placard pretentious- 
ly behind very ordinary melodrama be 
reprehended. Assuredly, the novelist 
must in the main count upon the asso- 
ciations already existing in his reader's 
mind; to a few only is it given to create 
associations; but that teller of fairy tales 
who merely rung the changes upon the 
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traditional “Once upon a time’ would 
find small favor among intelligent chil- 
dren. 


WHY DO MEN WRITE BOOKS? 


The mysterious working of the impulse 
to literary production has again been dis- 
cussed in connection with the recent 
death of the most learned man in Eng- 
land, and perhaps in all Europe. Lord 
Acton was apparently a born author. The 
acquisitive hunger was strong upon him 
from youth. To the end of his life he 
worked at least eight hours a day, so that 
his minute and accurate yet wide-ranging 
knowledge was the astonishment of those 
who knew its vast stores. But he pub- 
lished almost nothing. The one man 
who could best have written, for examn- 
ple, a history of the Middle Ages, left be- 
hind him only a huge library of annotat- 
ed books, and heaps upon heaps of care- 
ful notes, to show what he might have 
done. The stimulus to produce was some- 
how wanting. 

In discussing the case, the Spectator 
thinks that Lord Acton may be regard- 
ed as an example of the “reticence of 
learning.” Yet all learning is not reti- 
cent. Let a man add to his learning a 
strong hortatory or reforming instinct, 
and he is the very one to set the world 
right in forty volumes. The Duke of 
Argyll was of this type. His page was as 
voluminous as Sheridan said privately 
that he had characterized Gibbon’s 
though he was understood in his speech 
to say “luminous.” Gladstone was an- 
other whom a sort of combative passion 
drove to profuse writing. He could not 
sit in calm indifference in the presence 
of ‘‘the feverish volubility of ignorance.” 
Ragehot long ago described the irresisti- 
ble way in which Gladstone would be 
driven by the expression of perverse or 
mistaken opinion to try to correct it on 
the spot. “Let me get at the crooked 
reasoner, and I can persuade him of the 
truth.” That motive agitating a learned 
breast will cleanse it of no end of printed 
perilous stuff. Lord Acton was not a 
meagre producer simply on account of 
the weight of much learning. Too nice 
and exhaustive scholarship may, indeed, 
lay a kind of paralysis upon the produc 
tive faculties; yet this comes about not 
through modesty, or a superior Olympian 
indifference to vulgar error, but through 
a haunting dread of not having reached 
the ultimate filament of truth in any 
given investigation. Like Mr. Brooke in 
‘Middlemarch,’ the scholar must “pull 
up” somewhere in his collection of mate- 
rial if he is ever going to 
writer. 

We are forced to fall back, we imag- 
gine, upon some hidden and unaccount- 
able spring of activity in the writer of 
books, when we ask why he, rather than 
another, actually wrote them. It is not 
learning; it is not money or the lack of 
it, fame or the hope of it or contempt for 
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it; it is not inheritance or opportunity, 
which tells the whole story. Heaven 
knows that it is not a conscious ability 
to instruct or amuse which lies behind 
the making of many books. Take two 
men of equal education, similar social 
status, kindred tastes, equivalent talents 
—what fate is it that makes one a vic- 
tim of the writer’s madness, and allows 
the other to go scot free? We cannot 
tell. It seems to be one of the ultimate 
mysteries. The pen scratches, or the 
typewriter clicks, where it listeth. The 
man who writes can give no real expla- 
nation except that he sings as do the 
linnets; while the Miltons who remain 
mute and inglorious can only say that 
the numbers did not come. 

It is agreed, of course, in this age of 
special privileges to none, that one man 
is as antecedently likely as another to 
produce books. One good novel, it is 
common to say, lies in every human ex- 
perience. Nay, if what Gray wrote to 
Walpole is true, “any fool may write a 
most valuable book by chance, if he will 
only tell us what he heard and saw with 
veracity.” This being so, what is the 
magic touch, the slight disturbance of 
brain-stuff, which makes one fool write 
and another stay his pen? Pecuniary 
motives are much invoked in current 
explanations of the mystery. Yet the 
part which money plays in the produc- 
tion of literature is too uneertain and 
contradictory to make us attach much 
literary value to the 
cuinea, 


jingling of the 
The possession of an indepen- 
dent fortune may appear to stimulate, or 
may seem to stifle, literary productive- 
ness, and you can never tell which it will 
do. The “spur of poverty” may incite to 
a Pegasus fiight, or may drive the hard- 
ridden hack to bolting the literary road 
altogether. Even the dignity and pro- 
priety of the pecuniary motive are in dis- 
pute. Hawthorne said he would never 
have written a page except for pay. Mot- 
ley thought that it was all up with a 
writer when he began to consider the 
money he was to receive. But Haw- 
thorne needed the money to live on, 
while Motley had a father and uncle to 
back him in his literary labors. 

It will have been seen that we have no 
wisdom to bring to the solution of the 
puzzle why men write books. We have, 
however, two practical suggestions to of- 
fer. One of them is that any man who 
feels thestirring of the cacoethes scriben- 
di in his bosom ought to study it consei- 
entiously, to decide whether the prompt- 
ing comes from a good or evil damon. 
He can see that many others have mis- 
takenly thought they were called to be 
writers; why should he add to the num- 
ber of books which might better never 
have been born? We think it time that 
the reticence of ignorance were urged as 
a duty, as well as the reticence of learn- 
ing praised. Then we should also hear- 
tily approve the plan recently proposed 
of paying authors for the poor books they 
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might have written, but refrained from 
producing 


If Mr. Carnegie would see to 
financing this method of rewarding liter- 
ary merit, he would have to provide, we 
book 

which arouse no question so urgent as 
that why on earth they were ever writ 

ten. 


are sure, less library room for 


THE APPRAISAL OF LITERATURE 
Although we have not placed the 

title within quotation-marks, the phrase fs 

one which connotes, or ought to conn 

the name of Mr. George Iles. It is true 


that Mr. S. S. Green and others hav 


sought, by various means, to prevent a 


well-intentioned public from seeking it 
information and ideas in worthles or 
trifling books but of systematic il 


praisal’ on a large seale Mr. Iles is the 
great apostle With words of conviction 
which have been accompanied by a notable 
generosity of purse, he has proclaimed for 
years the need of furnishing counsel with 
books, of assisting the reader by a note, of 
placing the expert at the elbow of the be 

ginner. To the days when he was more or 
less a ror clamantis we need not now revert 
At present he finds his 


warmest upport 


within the ranks of the libraries them 
selves; he can point to several short biblio 
graphies that have been brought out in 
pursuance of his views; and, through the 
recently published ‘Literature of American 
History,” he can illustrate more fully than 
at any previous date the main articles o 
his belief. 

The appearance of this work, to which an 
eminent editor and forty qualifled contrib 
tors have set their hands, furnishes a rea 
sonable ground for the discussion of Mr 
lles’s project to annotate the literary out 
The subject can 
be approached in the most practical way by 
publie li- 


Were it not for the existence of 


put of the modern world 


a reference to the spread of 
braries. 
so many well-endowed institutions which 
have for their object the free and univer 
sal diffusion of literature, we doubt whether 
the appraisal scheme would as yet have 
passed beyond the academic stage. No men 
in the world are more impressed with a 
sense of their duty towards the public than 
the librarians. It is the whole aim of their 
The door of 
the library are thrown open wide 


profession to help the reader 


are loaned to applicants from a distance 
as well as to residents of the town. A vast 
amount of thought and care is lavished 
upon the ever-recurring problem of liber 
ality versus security. Thus, from morning 


to the mid-watches of the night, a good 


librarian is constantly exeogitating «dr 
vices for making his collection serviceabl 
to all mankind. 

Into the stack pours a hodge-podge of 
books to be used by the masses for their 
amusement, as in the case of fiction, or for 
their enlightenment in the different branch 
intro 


es of knowledge. The catalogue 


duces some order, but its function stops 
short with advertisement and clasaifica- 
tion. To be sure, the reading-room officials 
may put an ignoramus in the way 
of learning the elements of bibliography, 
but their time is 


little for each individual. 


so taxed that they can do 
Knowing how 
mixed his books are in point of quality, and 
how much the efficiency of the whole de- 
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pends upon the circulation of the best, the 
conscientious librarian is afflicted with 
deep searchings of heart. It is not a ques- 
tion of censorship or even of advice; but 
merely one of information. Good, bad, and 
indifferent stand side by side with their 
various allurements of title, print, binding, 
and illustration. Then in comes thé ‘‘gen- 
eral reader” upon whom all this cost of 
fabric, endowment, and administration is 
lavished. He looks around at the shelves or 
into the catalogue, and possibly he asks 
@ question at the desk; but when he makes 
his choice of the three caskets, the chances 
are considerably against him. 

So much for the main consideration which 
gives the appraisal scheme its popularity. 
Yet here, as everywhere, there are objec- 
tions. In the first place, a mining engineer 
does not give his report for nothing—and 
the value of an edition is often greater than 
that of a mine. In the second place, criti- 
cism varies just as much in its quality as 
bookmaking does. Into the matter of ex- 
pense we shall not enter, for that is not 
the essential question. If Mr. Iles’s propa- 
ganda succeeds im moulding the best opin- 
jon, money will pour forth for this, as for 
every other, branch of library development. 
We approach the crux of the situation when 
we ask, “Is it practicable to secure such 
judgments of books as will really be useful 
to large masses of readers?” Unless large 
masses are aided, the scheme must fall to 
the ground, because otherwise the game 
would not be worth the candle. 

In our opinion the business of appraisal 
deserves to be organized and put on a per- 
manent basis, if only two conditions are 
observed. Annotation should be restricted 
to certain classes of books, and the very 
best critics should be enlisted. As to the 
first of these conditions, it may be pointed 
out that ‘Herod’ and ‘Virginibus Puerisque’ 
and ‘Kim’ cannot have a value placed upon 
them in ten or twenty lines even if we ad- 
mit that such productions can be given 
their due rank by immediate contempo- 
raries. There would seem, indeed, to be a 
pretty clear distinction between imagina- 
tive literature and the literature which 
deals with what is matter of knowledge. In 
the case of poetry, fiction, and the highest 
class of essays less, certainly, can be done 
by the brief directive note than in cases 
where the subject falls within the realm of 
science. Mr. James Douglas, for example, 
might be justified in speaking dogmatically 
about a book on the metallurgy of copper, 
whereas no literary critic could speak with 
the same degree of confidence concerning 
the latest batch of sonnets. It might be 
found possible te convey information which 
would prove important to the tyro in pure 
literature through a semi-bibliographical 
or historical note, but to pass summary 
judgment on novels and poems is quite 
another thing. Where one is reading for 
amusement or the gratification of his ws- 
thetic sense, he will follow his own taste 
and can hardly be brought up on the shel- 
tered plan. Moreover, a vast body of tech- 
nical literature, which the beginner could 
not understand or use, would lie outside the 
range of appraisal. 

But, after we have restricted the field by 
limiting the definition, enough remains to 
satisfy even a strong believer in the theory 
of evaluation. There are still popular 
science, geography, many branches of his- 
tory, and, in general, all those classes of 





books which are likely to exert a wide 
influence by supplying the facts whereon 
private judgment will eventually rest. We 
believe that a distinct service might be 
rendered to a large number of readers if 
the best specialists could be induced to 
look with favor upon Mr. Iles’s scheme and 
to lend their aid. Brief though it must be, 
the purpose of a directive note is at least 
two-fold. The critic should give informa- 
tion about the book, indicating its scope, 
the nature of its contents, and the relative 
importance of its different parts. He should 
also set up some standard of comparison by 
which its merits or shortcomings may be 
made known. Of course, he should be 
strictly impersonal, and shun with the most 
scrupulous sense of honor this opportunity 
for enforcing his own views, unless he 
knows that, where there is room for rea- 
sonable difference of opinion, the opposite 
view will be given due representation. Over 
many such details difficulties will arise, and 
the best type of note can be evolved only 
after some experiment. At the same time 
these obstacles would not be insuperable if 
by financial inducement or an appeal to 
public spirit the students and critics of 
highest standing could be made the sole 
contributors. 

One great point of advantage which such 
an annotated bibliography would have over 
Allibone springs from its unity of con- 
ception. Each note would be part of a 
well-modelled whole, and each would be 
complete in itself rather than a fragment 
wrested from a long article. We all know 
how useful are bibliographies like ‘Best 
Books’ and ‘The Reader’s Guide.’ Follow- 
ing the appraisal idea, works of a much 
more elaborate and satisfactory character 
than these would soon be produced—to the 
great convenience of many in every town 
where a public library exf&Sts. The judg- 
ments pronounced would carry immense 
weight if they came from the highest re- 
cognized authorities and bore the sanction 
of the American Library Association. On 
this account they should be free from pure 
dogmatism and penned with a grave sense 
of responsibility. Otherwise, a source of 
authority might be created that would do 
more harm than good, 

The ‘Literature of American History,’ of 
which Mr. J. N. Larned is editor, represents 
the most complete expression up to the 
present of Mr. Iles’s ideal. Although rather 
too many of the notes are drawn from re- 
views which have been written with another 
purpose, the work has true unity of design, 
and although some obiter dicta may be dis- 
covered, they do not form a serious blemish. 
But we must defer closer criticism. It is 
the fate of this book to be rapidly read out 


of its covers in the large libraries—an | 


honorable distinction which it well de- 
serves. More important still, it is not un- 
likely to help forward Mr. Iles’s plans for 
a wider appraisal of literature, by the force 
of a successful example. 


A FRENCHMAN'’S DIARY IN OUR CIVIL- 
WAR TIMB.—IIL. 


January 7,1865.—From New York to Wash- 
ington, being ferried across the Susque- 
hanna, full of floating ice. Called on 
Charles Sumner; went up to the Capitol. 
Sumner took me to the White House to 
call on Lincoln, saying, ‘You will see Saint 





Louis under the oak of Vincennes.” We 
entered a large room, very simply furnish- 
ed, in which a dozen persons were seated 
awaiting their turn. On the walls, maps 
were hung over the fireplace, and a portrait 
of President Jackson, whose hard and 
shrunken face bore the imprint of great en- 
ergy; on the mantelpiece was a photograph 
of John Bright. Through two great windows 
I saw a white streak of the Potomac, the 
Virginia heights, the unfinished Washing- 
ton obelisk. Between the windows was a 
desk, at which the President was seated. 
He did not heed our entering, being ab- 
sorbed in a communication which some one 
was making to him. After this visitor came 
a woman, asking that her husband, a sol- 
dier in the regular army, be allowed to re- 
turn to her. ‘‘Let me help you,” said Lin- 
coln; and he questioned her with the meth- 
od and clearness of a lawyer. Against the 
white light of the window his angular pro- 
file stood out in shadow; his hand, frequent- 
ly passed through his hair, raised it in dis- 
orderly tufts. While he spoke, allthe muscles 
of his face were in motion; his voice had 
an almost paternal gentleness. ‘I cannot,” 
he said finally, “grant your request,” add- 
ing with a strange laugh, “I can disband 
all the Union armies, but I cannot send a 
single soldier home. Only the colonel of 
his regiment can do that for your husband.” 
The woman complained of her poverty: 
“‘Never have I suffered so much.” ‘‘Madam,”’ 
replied Lincoln, changing the tone of his 
voice and with a measured solemnity, “I 
sympathize in your disappointment; but 
consider that all of us, in every purt of 
the country, are to-day suffering what we 
have never suffered.” He then bent to- 
wards her, wrote some words on a paper, 
handed it to the entreating woman, and 
dismissed her. 

Next in turn came a young man who, ap- 
proaching the President, but without sit- 
ting down, said to him: “I have only come 
to shake hands with Abraham Lincoln.” 
“Much obliged, sir,’”’ said Lincoln, stretch- 
ing out his large hand. 

Perceiving Mr. Sumner, he beckons to 
him, and I am presented. Lincoln extends 
his hand, and after a brief exchange of 
courtesies our visit comes to an end. 

We then directed our steps to Mr. Sew- 
ard. The Secretary of State is much more 
inaccessible than the President. His pho- 
tographs had not conveyed to me an exact 
idea of this subtle face, these small, in- 
quisitive eyes, hid beneath gray brows, 
which seem ever to be searching out the 
inmost thought of his interlocutor. He read 
deliberately the two letters from the Comte 
de Paris and the Prince de Joinville which 
I brought him, and conversation began 
rather laboriously. Sumner turned it on 
the letters published in the London Times 
by “Historicus’’ (Vernon Harcourt), touch- 
ing delicate points of international law. 
“It is sometimes a good thing,’’ said Sew- 
ard, ‘‘not to know too much of it. We have 
a solid enough base when we stick to gen- 
eral principles. I am not much afraid of 
precedents; England furnishes us a rich 
mine in comparison with what she can find 
over here.” 

January 8.—Religious service by Dr. Chan- 
ning, nephew of the celebrated Channing, 
whose congregation meets at the Capitol in 
the Representatives’ chamber. After the 
singing of hymns, Dr. Channing delivers a 
sermon in which he contrives to introduce 
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Laboulaye, Gasparin, Guizot, Goldwin Smith, 
John Bright, Sumner, Garrison, and George 
Thompson. In the course of the day I called 
with Sumner on the foreign Ministers. 

In the evening at Mr. Seward’s, who was 
in a very genial mood and conversed freely. 
He told me that in 1833 he went to see La- 
fayette at La Grange. The latter, who had 
just fallen out with Louis Philippe, predicted 
that the new dynasty would survive only 
eighteen years. ‘‘Would he were there to- 
day,” said I, ‘‘to make as accurate predic- 
tions!’’ ‘‘You have,’’ answered Seward, ‘‘a 
revolutionary cycle in France. When, in 
England, I saw Queen Victoria and her chil- 
dren, the idea never occurred to me that 
anything could disturb the future of 
that family and the order of succession 
{this was uttered with a smile intended for 
Mr. Rose, the Canadian delegate, then in 
Washington]. At Compiégne, when the Em- 
press presented her young son to me, I kiss- 
ed him on the forehead, thinking that if his 
father should die, his only portion would be 
exile.” “It is not my judgment,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘that the Emperor is hostile to us. It 
seems to me that I could bring him over.” 
And again: ‘‘In France you appear to me to 
have four parties—Legitimists, Orleanists, 
Republicans, and Bonapartists. Under eacb 
government the beaten parties coalesce 
against the more fortunate rival.” 

January 9.—Visited the Supreme Court, 
Chase Chief Justice with seven associates. 
In the Senate, while chatting with Sumner 
on a sofa, Senator Powell, ex-Governor of 
Kentucky, came up and said to Sumner: 
“When will you accept delivery of the 
twenty-five niggers I’ve been offering you 
for three years? I will pay their travelling 
expenses. Your bill [the bill under discus- 
sion emancipated the wives and children 
of blacks enrolled in the army] is going 
to make more unfortunates—as if you had 
not made enough already. You are a hand- 
ful of fanatics engaged in destroying the 
country. It is very nice of you still to 
talk about the Constitution; why not frank- 
ly trample it under foot?’’ He went on for 
a long time in this strain, with frequent 
interruptions of his wrath to eject a yellow 
saliva on the carpet. Sumner listened to 
him without a word, When Powell had re- 
tired, ‘‘That,”’ he said, ‘is what I have had 
to bear for years. From the manner in 
which they treat us when in power, you 
may guess what it used to be.” 

Evening reception at the White House. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln, Sumner, Seward. 

January 10.—Soirée at Senator Harris's 
(of New York). Trumbull, Sprague. 

January 11.—In the evening, called with 
my wife on Mrs. Lincoln. Her language 
now and again betrayed her humble origin, 
but she said nothing indiscreet or out of 
place. There was some very critical talk 
of General Butler, but she was very diplo- 
matic. She spoke becomingly of an old fe- 
male friend now a flaming secessionist. Of 
the soldiers she spoke, quite unconscious- 
ly,as a Princess might have done: “In our 
public ceremonies, what I always like to see 
best is our dear blue-coats.”’ 

January 12.—Drove to Arlington with 
Mrs. Hooker and Miss Motley, crossing the 
Potomac at Georgetown. On the Virginia 
side there is a pretty steep ascent of the 
heights on which the Army of the Potomac 
was so long encamped. The ground we tra- 
versed formerly belonged to Mrs. Washing- 
ton; before the war, to Gen. Lee. Lee's 
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house is small and dilapidated. It 
From the 
Washington determined the 
the Capitol of the United States. 

Visited the freedmen’s village on Arling- 
ton Heights. 

In the evening, dined at Seward’s with 
Sumner and Farragut. The service was of 


com- 
por- 
plan 


mands an admirable view. 


tico, of 


Sévres, presented to Seward by Prince Na- 
poleon. 
January 13.—Mrs. Lincoln drove us 


through the suburbs. From the Soldiers’ 
Home the prospect is even finer than at 
Arlington. In the evening, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Lincoln and Charles Sumner, we went 
the theatre direct from the White 
House. There was no private entrance to 
the proscenium boxes, and we had to pass 
behind the spectators in the galleries. The 
double box we occupied was very spacious, 
but so plainly furnished that they had not 
taken the trouble to cover with velvet or 
cloth the front planking, but had just tack- 
ed some red velvet on the rail. The play 
was ‘“‘King Lear,”’ with Forrest in the lead- 
ing réle. His part was fairly well render- 
ed, but with too much exaggeration. The 
rest of the troupe was wretched. The Presi- 
dent listened very attentively. He seemed 
extremely familiar with Shakspere, and in 
several places remarked on the changes 
made in performance. His boy of eleven 
was beside him, and the father often clasp- 
ed him very tenderly, as the child leaned 
his head upon his shoulder; and when the 
little fellow, as he often did, asked for ex- 
planations, Lincoln invariably made answer, 
“My child, it is in the play.” When the 
traitor was thrust through with a sword, 
Lincoln said: “I have only one reproach to 
make of Shakspere’s heroes—that they 
make long speeches when they are killed.” 


to 


THE EXCAVATION OF CORINTH. 


OFF THE COAST OF DALMATIA, 
June 25, 1902. 


It is from no mere desire to exploit an 
enterprise in which I happen to be inter- 
ested, but from a sense of duty towards 
the American public, that I have from time 
to time given in the columns of the Nation 
information concerning the progress of the 
excavations carried on at Corinth siace 
1896 by the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens. 

Last year I omitted my usual letter, be- 
cause our results were not important. In 
fact, in my report of that year to the 
Managing Committee of the School, I frank- 
ly admitted that we had for the first time 
suffered a defeat. While holding to the 
principle that a war is not lost by the 
failure of a single campaign, I entered upon 
the campaign of the present year with the 
conviction that it would either be the last, 
or would show that our work would have 
to go on and perhaps take larger propor- 
tions than ever. The latter has proved to 
be the case. 

It would be an overstatement to say that 
last year’s work was an absolute failure. 
In excavations like ours, a negative result 
is, after all, worth something as a guide, 
telling us where not to dig. We happened 
to choose a part of the Agora which proved 
to be empty, and to uncover which involved 
the removing of an enormous quantity of 
earth that contained nothing of interest. 
But we found a considerable number of 
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of the 
inscribed 


inscriptions, both Latin and Greek 
Roman city, two bases 
with the name of Lysippus, as 
considerable 


statue 
well as a 
of Prot 


bases, mostly in fragments. 


quantity Corinthian 
We also found 
part of a line of vaulted chambers on the 
south side of the Temple hill (similar to 
that found in 1898 on the east side, border- 
ing the leading from the Agora 
towards Lechwum), with remains of a sty- 
lobate of a porch thrown out in front of 
them, as in the east-side system. To say 
nothing of the fact that we cleared the Tem- 
ple the earth 
them, we got one positive result in the Inst 


street 


foundations of all covering 
three days of the campaign in the discovery 
of the stumps of two Doric columns resting 
on a stylobate. These pointed out a hope- 
ful place for beginning work this year. 
We began early in order to push matters 
to a conclusion, and had the longest cam- 
paign of all that we have had. from the 
beginning of March to June 14. The columns 


just mentioned proved to belong to the 
front line of a Greek portico running east 
and west back of the vaulted chambers 


found last year, as long as the well-known 
stoa of Attolos at Athens, 
long. Its breadth was so great that it was 
provided with an interior line of columns 
of the Ionic order, with intercolumniations 
twice as great as those of the Dorie 
umns at the front. At its back the rock 
the temple hill was cut away to make room 
for it. It had perhaps already been de- 
stroyed when the Roman vaulted chambers 
were built in front of it, inasmuch as there 
is an interval of only three feet 
between its front and their back line. But 
stumps of the Doric columns all 
along the line, with here and there one 
lacking. Of the Ionic columns we have for 
the most part only the bases and capital. 
Enough remains of the Dorie capitals and 
entablature to allow a restoration of the 
whole on paper. The architrave and tri- 
glyphon are in every case composed of a 
single block. The blocks bear a 
great deal of paint on their under sides. 
When we had uncovered about fifty metres 


over 100 metres 


col- 


of 


about 


remain 


cornice 


of the east end of the portico. ‘t became 
impracticable to carry the earth to our 
railroad. which had been stopped by inter- 
vening walls; and to find the dimensions 


of our portico we tapped the line of its 
front stylobate farther west, then tunnelled 
for a space, and then 
at last we found the in a 
mass of late masonry. The uncovering will 
have to be completed next year by bring- 
ing the track to this west end and secur- 
ing dumping privileges in this quarter. But 


tapped again, until 


end imbedded 


to secure dumping privileges, ‘“‘there’s the 
rub.”’ 
As far as we did clear the portico, we 


also cleared back of it, following the slope 


of the bed rock up to the temple. We did 
the same back of the east line of cham- 
bers, the north end of which we excavated 
completely, ascertaining its extent, and 
found that there were eighteen chambers 
in all. In this part of the work we found 
another Greek stoa of larger dimensions 
than that already described on the south 
side of the hill, but much more broken up. 
only one column being found in situ. The 
Romans probably broke it up when they 
laid out their system in front of it and 


lower down. Back of the Greek stoa and 
much higher up the hill is the stylobate of 
a late Roman or Byzantine stoa, which 
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probably coexisted with the Roman cham- 
bers with their porch at the front. Porch 
above porch must have given this side of 
the Temple hill a fine aspect from Pirene 
and the Lechzum road. The whole area be- 
tween this upper stoa and the back of the 
vaulted chambers was filled up to make a 
broad area for circulation of the populace. 

Our excavation back of the Roman sys- 
tems and to a much deeper level in frort 
of the corner where they approach each 
other at the southeast, brought a rich re- 
ward in single finds. Old Corinthian and 
Proto-Corinthian pottery in abundance, 
measured by bushels; terracotta figurines, 
some of them extremely archaic, and at the 
same time finely wrought; several old Greek 
inscriptions, one of them at least as old 
as the sixth century, and in the local 
Corinthian alphabet; two hundred terra- 
cotta lamps with interesting representa- 
tions and inscriptions on them, ranging 
from the sixth century B. c. to the fifth 
century A. D., most of them found in a large 
water conduit which ran about fifteen feet 
below the south-side porch—all these are 
far from making a complete catalogue of our 
finds. 

But it is, after all, the parts of the an- 
cient city now laid bare to the inspection 
of the modern world that constitute the 
real success of our undertaking. Corinth 
now claims attention as a place that must 
be visited as must Olympia and Delphi. Six 
years ago it seemed to many as hopeless to 
attempt to find Greek Corinth under the 
modern, the Byzantine, and the Roman 
Corinth, as it would be now to try to find 
Greek Byzantium under the modern Stam- 
bul. But we were singularly fortunate in 
getting upon the track of Pansanias at 
once. In the first campaign we found the 
Theatre; in the second, Pirene; in the 
third we found the Agora and the fountain 
jlauke, and gave the correct name of Tem- 
ple of Apollo to the venerable ruin, the only 
landmark of ancient Corinth up to 1896. 
After that we ceased to be under heavy 
obligations to Pausanias, and in our work 
of this year we could give him points. We 
have been dealing with things that were 
already underground at the time of his 
visit. 

Our work in the Theatre in 1896 was of 
value chiefly as giving us the necessary 
starting-point in the topography. We found 
the cavea in an absolutely ruinous condi- 
tion, and decided to let the Theatre lie while 
we grappled with the more interesting 
region east of the Temple. But it had al- 
ways troubled my conscience that we had 
made no serious examination of the stage 
building. This year we dug a trench from 
what appeared to be the centre of the 
orchestra, at right angles to the supposed 
line of the stage. As a result, we found so 
many walls all running at right angles to 
our trench, that we hardly knew what to 
make of them. When we reached virgin 
soll at a depth of about eight metres, our 
trench, which was six metres wide at the 
top, was narrowed down to about two 
metres, and we could not move to the right 
or left without going beyond the limits of 
a tentative excavation. But it now seems 
clear that the orchestra and stage ought to 
be thoroughly cleared. The walls which we 
found probably belong to two stage build- 
ings, the Greek and the Roman. In our 
trench we found a great quantity of marble 
fragments, mostly architectural; other 





pieces seemed to belong to a large medal- 
lion containing a head of Medusa in high 
relief. In addition to these fragments there 
was found at the very bottom of the trench 
a marble head of a youth, which is not 
only the best head found at Corinth, but is 
a real prize, and would be an ornament to 
any museum. Close beside it was a piece 
of marble inscribed thus: 


= A@HNAIO® ENOIHSE 


It is unfortunate that of the artist’s name 
only the last letter, and that a sigma, sur- 
vives. 

It will be seen, then, that our future 
work is prescribed for us in two places. It 
would be a thousand pities to turn over 
work of this kind at this stage to another 
nation. There is no question that some- 
body will do it. Although I have not been 
able to make a large plan and carry it out 
as I could have done had I had a large fund 
put at my disposal at the outset, yet I have 
no more right to complain of my support 
than of the results. Men were thanked in 
ancient Rome “because they had not de- 
spaired of the Republic.”’ I should like to 
thank the good men and women in America 
who have not despaired of this enterprise. 
At the head of the list I should put the 
name of the Hon. John Hay, who, in 1898, 
when we were in a tight place, grappling 
with Pirene, sent us £100 from London, not 
his first contribution, with the remark, 
“T am glad to be interested in your work to 
that extent.’’ The late Benjamin T. Froth- 
ingham, Esq., of Brooklyn, who from the 
beginning sent in his contribution un- 
solicited, sent it this year when we were 
already in the field, with the remark, “TI 
hope my contribution is not too late.” I 
do not mention these as the largest con- 
tributors—they are not—but as showing the 
spirit in which the work is supported. It 
would hardly be befitting to parade here the 
names of the donors, which are given in 
the official reports of-the School. Without 
trenching upon such a list I may add that 
Gen. William J. Palmer of Colorado 
Springs, on leaving Greece five days ago, 
put into my hands fifty pounds (not his first 
gift), as a nest-egg for next year. No 
question is more frequently asked me by 
foreigners visiting the excavations than: 
“What funds does your Government give 
you?” I reply, “That is not the American 
way. I depend on American men, and so 
far they have not failed me.” 

A whole generation of young men en- 
gaged in this work have by it become 
archeologists. It stirs interest to handle 
material which you take out of the ground 
yourself. As for myself, if I should live 
to be an octogenarian, I never expect to 
associate myself with so honorable an 
enterprise. Rurus B. RICHARDSON. 


THE CHOISEULS.—II. 
Paris, July 18, 1902. 


A short time after the death of Madame 
de Pompadour occurred an event of great 
importance—the expulsion of the Jesuits 
from France. Choiseul has been accused 
of having taken the initiative in this mat- 
ter; not quite accurately, as he took sides 
against the celebrated society only after 
the Parlement had engaged in hostilities. 
That body ordered the Jesuits to present 
their constitutions for examination, and 





afterwards issued several judgments against 
them; finally, the Order was suppressed. 
The Jesuits had been expelled from Russia 
in 1719; in Portugal, in 1758, Pombal had 
taken Draconian measures against them, 
after an attempt which had teen made on 
the life of the King of Portugai; in 1764 they 
had been turned out of Spain by Charles IIT. 
The powerful Company has survived all the 
attempts made against it. It has been said 
of its members, “They go out by the door, 
and return by the window."’ This persis- 
tence should be a lesson to those who resort 
to violent measures against any spiritual 
force. 

The Society of Jesus had powerful friends 
at court, the Queen and the Dauphin 
in particular, and Choiseul became the 
object of their enmity. The place of 
a favorite was vacant, and Choiseul’s ad- 
versaries tried to give it to a friend of 
the Jesuits, the Countess d’Esparbés. She 
was already on the point of being recog- 
nized (what was called déclarée), when 
Choiseul intervened, threatening to leave 
his post of Prime Minister. He accom- 
panied a letter to the King, in which he 
complained of ali the intrigues of his ene- 
mies, with a long memoir, in which he 
recalled, not without some pride, all the 
acts of his ministry; he set forth the state 
of all the departments at the time when 
he was put at their head, and explained 
the situation in which he left them. After 
having read this memoir, the King sent 
for Choiseul and asked him to remain in 
power. Choiseul consented, without hav- 
ing many illusions as to the future. ‘Your 
Majesty,’’ he said, ‘‘will have it so. I re- 
main; but a time will come when, after 
all these marks of kindness, your Majes- 
ty will send me into exile.’”’ These words 
were prophetical. The same day Madame 
d’Esparbés received a lettre de cachet, 
which exiled her to Montauban, near her 
father, the Marquis de Lussan. The Jesuits 
had some hope that the Dauphin would 
obtain their recall; but he fell ill at Com- 
piégne after some manceuvres, and died 
soon afterwards. His wife was not long 
in following him, and Choiseul’s enemies 
did not hesitate to spread calumnious re- 
ports about these successive deaths; the 
word poison was pronounced, but it is ab- 
solutely certain that both the Dauphin and 
his wife died from natural causes. 

It was in the year 1765 that Madame de 
Choiseul met Horace Walpole at the house 
of Madame du Deffand. All the readers of 
Walpole’s charming letters know the pages 
in which are found portraits of those two 
ladies, Walpole was immediately drawn to 
Madame de Choiseul, but his sympathy, 
which was rather cold at first, became by 
degrees a real admiration, ¢ven a sort of 
enthusiasm. He was not so much charmed 
with the Duke, and found him rather too 
volatile. Towards the sister of the Duke, 
Madame de Gramont, he felt sentiments al- 
most of hatred, and did not hesitate to give 
credence to the rumors which were current 
as to the nature of the relation of the 
brother and sister. In the curious collec- 
tion of the drawings by Carmontelle of 
which I spoke lately, and which are pre- 
served in the chateau of Chantilly, there is 
a very interesting one representing Ma- 
dame du Deffand with Madame de Choiseul; 
they are beside each other in the chamber 
of the Convent of St. Joseph where Madame 
du Deffand lived. She is sitting, as usual, 
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in the sort of chair which was called a 
tonneau; the Duchess is standing and is 
offering her a doll, as is suitable for a 
“grandmother” visiting her ‘‘granddaugh- 
ter.” This drawing was sent to Walpole 
(Carmontelle generally made copies of his 
drawings), who was delighted; he found 
fault only with the likeness of Madame de 
Choiseul, but Madame du Deffand’s likeness 
was pronounced perfect. 

The Duchess de Choiseul spent some months 
every year at Chanteloup, a place she had 
bought and where she found rest after the 
agitation of court life. We have some let- 
ters which she wrote from Chanteloup to 
her friend Madame du Deffand. In one of 
them (dated July 17, 1766) she gives her 
opinion of J. J. Rousseau, who was filling 
the world at the time with the noise of his 
quarrel with Voltaire. She speaks of Rous- 
seau as 
“a man always subjugated by his vanity, 
who has made himself singular in order to 
become famous, who has always denied him- 
self the pleasure of gratitude in order to 
avoid the slightest obligation; who has 
preached to all nations, screaming to them, 
‘Hear, I am the oracle of truth; my odd 
manners are only the mark of my simpli- 
city; I am the fabricator of virtue, the 
essence of justice.’ I have always 
distrusted this Rousseau, with his singular 
systems, his extraordinary accoutrement, 
and his pulpit eloquence transported to the 
housetops. He has always appeared to me a 
charlatan of virtue.” 

Some parts of this long letter, bearing on 
politics and on the foundation of good gov- 
ernment, are curious enough if you remem- 
ber that J. J. Rousseau afterwards became 
a demigod to the Terrorists of the French 
Revolution. Madame de Choiseul shows 
herself fully in one passage in this inter- 
esting letter. After her condemnation ot 
J. J. Rousseau, she alludes to other hypo- 
ecrites who affect timidity and modesty: 

“I believe no more in these than in the 
first. Real virtue is more simple. She is 
unostentatious because she believes that 
she has not to be proud of anything; she 
conceals nothing because she does not :hink 
herself to be in view, and does not expect 
any praise. She is neither vain nor molest 
because she is simple, and she is simple 
because she is true.” 

Madame de Choiseul’s letters to her fiiend 
are admirable for their good seuse and 
their reason. ‘“‘Do you know why you are 
so ennuyée?”’ she inquires of Madaine du 
Deffand, who was perpetually complaining 
of being bored; ‘‘it is precisely because of 
the pains which you take to prevent, to 
foresee, to combat this ennui. Live from 
day to day; take time as it comes.” 

There was so much wisdom in Madame do 
Choiseul that Madame du Deffand, old as 
she was, used to call her her “‘grandmam- 
ma,” and Madame de Choiseul in turn call- 
ed Madame du Deffand ‘‘my grandchild.” 
Madame de Choiseul spoke her mind very 
freely to her friend. She once became in 
censed with Voltaire, who had dared lo 
write these lines to Madame du Deffand on 
the subject of the Empress Catharine: 

“TT am her knight against everybody. I 
know very well that people reproach her 
for some bagatelles in the matter of her 
husband, but these are family affairs, which 
do not concern me; and then it is not bad 
that there should be a fault to repair.” 


The Duchess did not appreciate these 
ironical remarks of the philosopher: 


“What!"’ says she; “Voltaire finds a sub- 
ject of pleasantry in an assassination? 





And what an assassination! the murder of 
a sovereign by his subject, of a husband 
by his wife! This woman conspires against 
her husband and her sovereign; she takes 
from him his life and his empire in the 
most cruel manner; she becomes an usurp 
er against her own son, and this is «hat 
Voltaire calls family quarrels.” 

Madame du Deffand had herself answered 
Voltaire in a less serious way: 

“Never, sir, resist the temptation to 
write to me; you cannot imagine what 
good your letters do me. The last one es- 
pecially had an admirable effect; it rid 
me of the spleen of which I was a victim 
There is no humeur noire which could not 
be combated by the eulogy you make of 
your northern ‘Semiramis.’ Those  baga- 
telles which people repeat regarding her 
husband, and with which you will not con 
cern yourself, since they are family aftairs, 
would make even the dead laugh.” 

It must be confessed that Madame du 
Deffand has here the advantage of her 
“grandmamma.”’ The Duchess, though she 
could be very angry with Voltaire, admired 
him greatly, and rendered him many ser 
vices while he remained at Ferney. 

After the death of Madame de Pompadour, 
the surroundings of Louis XV. remained for 
several years what they were before 
Madame de Choiseul, Madame de Gramont, 
Madame de Beauvau, Madame de Mirepoix 
continued to .be assiduous at the King’s 
suppers and journeys; but things changed 
when he distinguished Madame du Barry 
and felt a senile passion for her. The ex 
traction of the new favorite, the deprava 
tion of her early youth, her vulgarity, her 
ignorance, produced a revolt at court 
Choiseul could not but espouse the caus 
of his wife, who refused to associate with 
Madame du Barry. He tried with all his 
might to prevent her formal presentation 
Madame du Barry triumphed over his re 
sistance, and was presented on the 27th of 
April, 1769. From that day, it could be 
prophesied that Choiseul’s power was com- 
ing to an end. The relations of the Min- 
ister and the favorite were courteous, and 
Louis XV. amused himself by bringing 
them together as often as he could. But, 
with all his levity, Choiseul could not be 
subservient to her; he was helped by his 
pride. He was for a moment afraid that 
the King would marry his young favorite 
(Maria Leezinska had died on June 24, 
1768); the King promised him not to do 
so, in a curious letter in which he said 
“You manage my affairs well; I am satis 
fied with you. . . . You know Madame 
du Barry; she is pretty; I am satisfied with 
her. . . Very certainly, you will not see 
me taking a dame de Maintenon. I need 
not ask you to consider this private.’ 

Madame du Barry and the Chancellor 
Maupeou began open war against Choiseul, 
with the help of the Duke d’Aiguillon. They 
had on their side the friends of the Jesuits, 
the devout party; Choiseul had with him 
the Parlement, but he was defeated, and 
Louis XV. finally signed the lettre de cachet 
which exiled Choiseul to Chanteloup, his 
country place. 


Notes. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. have in press the au- 
thorized ‘Biography of Bret Harte,’ by T. 
Edgar Pemberton; ‘The Uganda Protector- 
ate,’ by Sir Harry Johnston; ‘A History of 
the Nineteenth Century, Year by Year,’ by 








Edwin Emerson, jr; and ‘The Weather, and 
Practical Methods of Forecasting,’ by KE. B 
Dunn. 

The Century Co. will bring out in the au- 
tumn ‘The Story of Athens,” by Howard 
Crosby Butler, lecturer on architecture at 
Princeton University, some of whose draw 
ings will be joined with the abundant pho 
tographic illustrations. 

As products of the printer's art, the 
three handy volumes of the Lewis and 
Clark Journals forming part of the New 
Amsterdam Book Co.'s “Commonwealth Li 
brary” are to be commended without re 
serve. The type employed is small but dis 
tinct, and the general appearance is taste 
ful. We should criticise it as a too slay 
ish reprint of Biddle’s 1814 recension of the 
original diaries in that it does not even 
contain the name of Biddle, so that the 
Paul Allen who signs the preface and seems 
to identify himself with the editor (wher: 
as he only saw the work through the press) 
will impose on present-day readers More 
over, the opportunity to supply an index 
and modern maps has been put by, so that 
the publishers exhibit the minimum of en 
terprise. 

Since we last took notice of the com 
mendable Temple edition (Dent-Lippin 
cott) of the Bible, the little volumes have 
been multiplying apace—four for the Old 
and six for the New Testament. The scheme 
is well maintained of a popular critical in 
troduction and of appendices synchront: 
ing the history of the period for several an 
cient countries, and indexing the pertinent 
Biblical references in English literature 
better still, the text is rationally para 
graphed and the poetry printed as poetry 
The limp olive-green covers are an invi 
tation to the contpanionship of the pocket 


It smacks somewhat of anachronism to 
have, twenty-nine years after its original 
publication, the well-known and much-read 
work of Georg Brandes, ‘The Romanti« 
School in Germany,’ being the second vol 
ume of his ‘Main Currents in Nineteenth 
Century Literature,’ appear in an American 
edition (Macmillan); and it is hardly worth 
while at this late date to enter once more 
upon its grave defects and its unqu 
tionable merits Its arbitrary combina 
tions, its rough-and-ready judgments, its 
lack of sympathy with the deepest aspira 
tions and the finest ideals of German Ro 
manticism, are a matter of public record 
One only needs to compare it with Ricarda 
Hach’'s ‘Bliitezeit der Romantik’ (Leipzig 
1899) to see at a glance how antiquated 
from the literary point of view this book 
is, how much closer to the heart of the Ro 
mantic movement we have come since it 
first appearance, how much more Romanti 
we have ourselves become. One sentence 
of the introduction, “Regarded as a whole 
German Romanticism is reaction,” should 
be enough to show that Brandes’s book can 
not be classed with the standard works o! 
objective history. If it nevertheless has a 
vitality of its own, if in a way it is a classic 
production, it derives this distinction from 
the bold subjectivity of its author, from his 
fearless courage in speaking his mind, in 
asserting his principles at all hazards, in 
turning even a literary study into a politi 
cal pamphlet. As a brilliant manifesto of 
the political and religious liberalism of the 
middle of the nineteenth century, this book 
will always retain its value. 
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In politico-statistical handbooks our 
Canadian neighbors are much in advance of 
ourseives. There is nothing to compare, on 
our side of the line, with ‘Morang’s Annual 
Register of Canadian Affairs,’ just launch- 
ed at Toronto by George N. Morang & Co., 
under the direction of J. Castell Hopkins. 
It is a stout volume of 540 pages, of which 
the last thirty are occupied by an index 
of names and another of ‘events and af- 
fairs.” At the beginning is a conspectus 
of the Governments of the Empire in 1901 
(such as are represented in the present 
London conference of the premiers), fol- 
lowed by the personnel of the Governments 
of Canadian Provinces, of Senate and House 
of Commons of the Dominion, and a list of 
daily mewspapers. The Register fairly 
opens with sections om Canadian Agricul- 
ture, Mineral Development, Forests and 
Fisheries, Manufacturing Industries, Trade 
and Commerce, Finances; to which suc- 
ceeds the historical chronicle of Canada 
and the Crown (from the Queen’s death to 
the King’s birthday), the Royal Tour of 
Canada, Canada and the War. Next in or- 
der (or shall we say, out of order?) come 
Education in Canada, Transportation Inter- 
ests, Popu.ation and Immigration, Gov- 
ernment and Politics; The Canadian Mili- 
tia, Financial Interests, and, finally, Ca- 
nadian Obituary for 1901. Under Govern- 
ment and Politics, each province is con- 
sidered in turn with more or less particu- 
lar report of parliamentary debates. The 
utility of this compilation is apparent, and 
time will no doubt bring improvement in it 


One of the chief obstacles in the way of 
the student of philosophy arises from the 
unsettled state of the frontiers of the sub 
ject, and the consequent difficulty of grasp- 
ing its proper standpoint and its exact 
reiations to adjacent subjects. Hence teach- 
ers of philosophy will probably welcome 
the late Prof. Henry Sidgwick'’s ‘Philoso- 
phy: Its Scope and its Relations’ (Macmil- 
lan), which treats of these topics in the 
form of a course of introductory lectures 
(dating from 1892). In spite, however, of an 
abundance of shrewd remarks and of, a char- 
acteristically scrupulous and dispassionate 
method of discussion, the first impression 
of the result is somewhat disappointing, 
and a cursory reader may even be led tu 
think that the subject is finally left very 
much where it was taken up. For Profes- 
Sidgwick certainly never seems to 
reach a formal and clear-cut classification 
of the philosophic sciences such as is 
needed the existing confusion, 
inconvenience, and ambiguity. Still, a lucid 
discussion of such difficult problems by the 
mature powers of one of the finest criti- 
cal intellects of our time is bound to be 
instructive and stimulating to philosophers 
of every school, and in this sense Profes- 
sor Sidgwick may be said to have succeed- 
ed. Beyond that his common-sense method 
of looking for formulas to which all par- 
ties might subscribe, could hardly be ex- 
pected to carry him, for, as matters 
stand, the divergences in conception, aim, 
method, and terminology of the various phi- 
losophic sects seem to be irreducible. A 
wholly satisfactory solution, therefore, 
would require either the promulgation of 
a systematic scheme of such manifest util- 
ity as to lead to its general adoption, or 
the deliberate acceptance of a common 


sor 


to remove 


terminology by all parties. Neither of 





these alternatives seems immediately prob- 


able, but to either Professor Sidgwick's 
work ought to smooth the way. 

‘Otto Hiibner’s Geographisch-statistische 
Tabellen aller Linder der Erde’ (Frankfort: 
H. Keller; New York: Lemcke & Buechner) 
enters on its second half-century of use- 
fulness with the annual issue for 1902, un- 
der the editorship of Prof. Dr. Fr. von 
Juraschek. The table of sources alone for 
this compilation is worth a large share of 
the price of the thin volume. In the first 
section each country of the world is tabu- 
lated, with the name of its chief ruler, its 
area, numerical population, racial composi- 
tion, religion, budget, army, navy, merchant 
marine, etc.; and these details are sup- 
plemented in the second section with rail- 
road, telegraph, coinage, measures, prod- 
ucts, capital and chief-town statistics; 
while the remaining tables offer convenient 
economic comparisons between the leading 
civilized nations, and show the world’s gold 
and silver output for two decades, its ex- 
ports and imports, etc. 

We have received from the publisher, Ar- 
mand Colin, the Annales of seven of the 
eight sections of the International Congress 
of Comparative History held in Paris in 
1900 (that of Music being unreported). The 
first volume (General History and Diplo- 
matics) contains the names of the commit- 
tee of organization, and of members, in ad- 
dition to the several papers which make up 
each volume. Comparative History of In- 
stitutions and Law; of Social Economy; of 
Religious Affairs; of the Sciences; of 
Literatures; of the Arts of Design, furnish- 
es the material for the succeeding volumes 
—the fourth (on Religion) being notably the 
thinnest. On some of these we may touch 
in detail hereafter. The letterpress is beau- 
tifully clear and open, and there are occa- 
sional illustrations. 

The central piece in the current (38th) 
number of the Year-book of the German 
Shakespeare Society is a reprint of the first 
(the Italianate) version of Ben Jonson’s 
“Every Man in his Humour,” which has 
thus far strangely escaped the zeal of the 
modern editor of reprints. Thus once 
again does this excellent annual vindicate 
its indispensable value to the student of 
Shakspere and the Elizabethan drama. 
Other noteworthy contents are the address 
on the question of the origin and early ver- 
sions of ‘‘Hamlet,’’ by Professor Schick, a 
reprint of the closing scenes of Thomas 
Heywood’s “If you know not me, you know 
nobody,” various documents dating from 
1602 and the following years relating to the 
visits of English actors to the court of 
Duke Philip Julius of Pommern-Wolgast, 
and many shorter notices and book-reviews 
in its fleld, together with the customary 
extensive annual Shakspere Bibliography. 

The house of E. A. Seemann, Leipzig (New 
York: Lemcke & Buechner), has begun a se- 
rial publication of colored reproductions of 
100 contemporary German painters (‘Hun- 
dert Meister der Gegenwart’), of which the 
first number is to hand. It contains five ex- 
amples—a head of Bismarck by Franz von 
Lenbach; a study of a female head by F. A. 
von Kaulbach; Falstaff, by Eduard Griitz- 
ner; a newspaper reader, by Wilhelm Leibl; 
and two Dutch girls on the dunes, by Hans 
von Bartels, The accompanying text ts 
from the pen of Fritz von Ostini, but other 
writers will share in the description of the 
artists and their works. The publisher’s aim 





is not to cover the field as regards artists— 
for the choice of a hundred must be arbi- 
trary—but to give characteristic specimens 
of the art of the group determined on. It 
is obvious, and it appears incidentally from 
Ostini’s letterpress, that the scale of the ori- 
ginal may be departed from, but this is not 
expressly indicated, nor is the whereabouts 
or ownership of the original indicated. The 
color process is not equally successful in all 
the cases to which it has been applied, but 
it serves well enough for a memorandum 
and will be popularly apprecrated. 

The latest number of the Archiv fiir Papy- 
ruskunde, edited by Prof. Ulrich Wilcken 
of the Wiirzburg University, and published 
by Teubner in Leipzig, contains several ar- 
ticles of special interest. The first of these 
contributions is by the well-known papyro- 
logist, Jules Nicole of Geneva, who describes 
and translates a papyrus on which are writ- 
ten questions and answers concerning sur- 
gical operations, showing how medical ex- 
aminations were conducted in Egypt eigh- 
teen centuries ago. Unfortunately, it is only 
a fragment, but its contents, so far as they 
have been preserved, indicate a fair knowl- 
edge of anatomy and treat the subject from 
quite a modern point of view. The ques- 
tions are such as might be properly put in 
a medical school of the present day. The 
second paper is a History of Circumcision, 
by the editor, with an article on Circumci- 
sion in the Old Testament, by Professor 
Gunckel of Berlin. Both writers agree that 
this rite was common to primitive tribes, 
especially in hot countries, and was hygienic 
in its original character. The Hebrews did 
not borrow it from the Egyptians, but it was 
practised by both peoples long before the 
sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt. A third 
contribution, to which we wish to call at- 
tention, is entitled “Zwei Bankanweisungen 
aus den Berliner Papyri,’’ by Prof. Otto 
Gradenwitz of Kénigsberg, who shows that 
banks existed in Egypt and issued and ac- 
cepted checks and bills of exchange two 
thousand years ago; and, although the form 
of these drafts was more complicated than 
at present, they amounted simply to orders 
to pay a certain sum to a certain person 
clearly specified, and to charge the same 
to the account of the undersigned. 

We have already indicated the general 
contents of the unusually rich volume of 
Proceedings (xv. of the second series) of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. Prof. 
Franklin B. Dexter’s communication regard- 
ing the Jonathan Edwards MSS. now in the 
keeping of the Yale University Library pos- 
sesses a more than curious interest, as eith- 
er suggesting or demonstrating traits of 
character which serve to make Edwards 
a living human figure. For instance, Mr. 
Dexter’s conviction, on examining this 
mass of his papers, is that ‘““Edwards him- 
self was, with all his genius, altogether 
practical and efficient in business affairs.” 
Later on in the volume Mr. William P. Up- 
ham publishes the results of his decipher- 
ment of Edwards’s shorthand, which is 
shown in facsimile and in carefully drawn 
characters, so far as the extant script sup- 
plies material. There are twenty consonant 
characters, four digraphs, and signs for 
some, small, world, because, and perhaps. 

Mr. Joseph G. Rosengarten, Philadelphia, 
has reprinted from the Pennsylvania Maga- 
zine of History and Biography his transla- 
tion of the Hessian Stephen Popp’s Journal 
of his service in the Bayreuth-Anspach 
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regiments in our Revolution (1777-1783), to 
which we have already directed attention. 
Two of the three military pencil maps ac- 
companying the original manuscript in the 
Bayreuth city library are here reproduced, 
together with a fourth not alluded to in the 
prefatory note. 

The convenience of our English term 
“record,” in the sporting sense, finds illus- 
tration in this item from Minerva of June 
29: “L’Equador tiene il record dei vul- 
cani” (Ecuador holds the record for volca- 
noes). 

The National Central Library in Florence 
is rejoicing in the Chamber of Deputies’ 
confirmation on June 27 of an agreement be- 
tween the State and the municipality with 
regard to the long-awaited construction of a 
new home for this great institution—not 
only commodious but “‘worthy of the city’s 
glorious traditions.’”” The site chosen is on 
the Corso dei Tintori, fronting the Piazza 
dei Cavalleggeri, now occupied in part by 
the ex-convent of Santa Croce, of which 
Brunellesco’s cloisters will be preserved 
and restored. The building is to be com- 
pleted, with the books installed, not later 
than ‘‘December 31, 1909” (19077), at an es- 
timated cost of $580,000. 

The assembling of nearly eight hundred 
of the school-teachers of the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colony at Johannesburg on 
July 2, for a ten days’ conference, has great 
significance. In the opening address, Mr. 
Sargant, the Director of Education, stated 
that “colored children had just as much 
right as the children of other taxpayers to 
access to Government schools, and the Gov- 
ernment recognized its duty to provide 
schools for them. It was impossible, how- 
ever, to disregard the social usages of 
generations. Therefore, in spite of the ex- 
tra expenditure involved, separate schools, 
just as well equipped, would be provided 
for the colored population.’”” The instruc- 
tive part of the conference consisted of a 
series of lectures on various subjects con- 
nected with teachers’ work, technical edu- 
cation, mining, and voice production. The 
Astronomer Royal of the Cape, Sir David 
Gill, gave three lectures on astronomy, and 
Major-General Baden-Powell impressed 
upon the teachers the value of the cultiva- 
tion of habits of observation. The citizens 
of Johannesburg subscribed a large sum to 
defray the cost of the conference, besides 
opening their homes to the visitors. Among 
the entertainments provided were theatri- 
cal performances, musical soirées, visits to 
the mines, and excursions in the neighbor- 
hood. 

The broadening influences at work re- 
specting the common-school or secondary 
education in Hngland are indicated by the 
fact that the Government has provided six- 
teen holiday courses for the study of mod- 
ern languages by teachers and others. 
Seven of these are to be held in different 
places in France, including Paris and Tours, 
four in Germany, three in Switzerland, and 
two in Avila and Santander in Spain. 

A reader has done us the kindness to ex- 
pose a sad lapse of the pen by which Pro- 
fessor Forsyth’s ‘Theory of Differential 
Equations’ was ascribed in our last issue 
(in the brief note at p. 71) to Professor 
“Thorpe.” 


—The National Geographic Magazine for 
July contains the preliminary report, by Mr. 
Robert T. Hill of the Geological Survey, of 





his personal investigations of the Marti- 
nique disaster. A sketch of the geologic and 
volcanic history of the Caribbees introduces 
a detailed account of the actual events of 
the great eruption from the statements of 
eyewitnesses. It is made apparent that the 
warnings were numerous and continuous for 
at least two weeks before May 8. Mrs. 
Prentiss, wife of the American Consul, 
wrote that on April 23 “she heard three dis- 
tinct shocks or reports in St. Pierre, which 
were so great that the dishes were thrown 
from the shelves and the house rocked.”” A 
few days before her death she records this 
significant fact: ‘“‘The smell of sulphur is 
so strong that horses on the street stop and 
snort, and some of them drop in their har- 
ness and die from suffocation."” The devas- 
tation was confined to a comparatively small 
district, and the changes are “merely the 
superficial destruction of vegetation and the 
veneering of a small triangular area with 
a thin layer of ashes and mud. 
Nineteen-twentieths of the area of Mar- 
tinique is as green and beautiful to-day as 
it ever was.’ As a result of his observa- 
tions, Mr. Hill concludes that the eruptions 
were repetitions of old phenomena, and 
their cause ‘‘was not the development of a 
local fissure suddenly letting the water of 
the sea down to the depths of the hot mag- 
ma, but, upon the contrary, resulted from a 
widely occurring disturbance within the in- 
terior of the earth’s magma, which caused 
it to rise to meet the upper wet zone, rather 
than the water of the latter to descend to 
it, and which is as yet inexplicable.”’ In his 
somewhat optimistic account of the political 
and economic conditions of Martinique, he 
contrasts the prosperity and happiness of 
the people under local self-government with 
the English West Indies, which are “blight- 
ed and dying from the colonial system of 
government.” Prof. I. C. Russell of the Unt- 
versity of Michigan gives the results of his 
observation of the eruptions on the island 
of St. Vincent. At one place a narrow river- 
valley had been filled “to a depth of fifty or 
sixty feet with freshly fallen débris. 
Through this material, surface water was 
working its way, and, meeting the «till hot 
stones and dirt, was being changed to 
steam, which, escaping from thousands of 
vents, formed white columns that rose at 
times hundreds of feet into the air."’ The 
specimens of the products of the eruptions 
collected by Messrs. Hill and Russell are 
described, geologically by J. S. Diller, chem- 
ically by W. F. Hillebrand. There are sev- 
eral interesting photographs and maps. We 
have noted errors in the latter which should 
have been avoided in a scientific journal. 


—A Foreign View of England in the 
Reigns of George I. and George II.’ (Dut- 
ton) is a beautifully printed volume made 
up of letters written by M, César de Saus- 
sure to his family during the years 1725- 
1730. The translator, Madame van Muyden, 
gives us, in a preface of three pages, such 
essential facts regarding the author as are 
required to explain the character of this 
correspondence, and the general nature of 
the experiences out of which it sprang. M. 
de Saussure’s father was a Huguenot exile 
resident at Lausanne, and the writer him- 
self had seen nothing of the world until 
at the age of twenty he set out for England 
by way of Yverdon, Solothurn, Basel, 
and the Rhine. Until now the letters have 
remained in manuscript, but they seem to 
have been read rather widely at Bern, Ge- 





neva and Lausanne during De Saussure’s 
lifetime. The most illustrious of their 
readers in the eighteenth century was Vol- 
taire. When at Montriond, Lausanne, .in 
1755, he heard of them, and asked to see 
them. On returning them he 
with a message of thanks written 
own hand: “Monsieur de Voltaire et Ma 
dame Denis offrent leurs obéissances A 
Monsieur et Madame de 
voyent les manuscrits 
mercier Monsieur de 


a card 
in his 


sent 


Saussure, et ren 

On ne peut trop re- 
la bonté 
qu’il a eve de préter un ouvrage si amusant 
et si utile.” That this was not altogether 
the language of compliment will be the 
opinion of those who read the letters of De 
They depict English life 
as it was seen, more or less from the out- 
side, by an intelligent 
Swiss, who was shocked that the “profane 
and Woolston” had published a 
treatise against miracles, but felt deep ad- 
miration for English political institutions. 
In the eighteenth 
already a 
masters. 


Saussure de 


Saussure to-day. 
and well-educated 


godless 


century Lausanne was 


home of and school- 
There is something of the peda- 
gogic air about De Saussure, although it is 
not unmixed with natural sprightliness. So 
far as can be seen letters, he 
did not move in court or official 
but he had very respectable friends in Eng- 
land. At one time he became 
tary to the British Embassy 
nople, and at another he was made secre- 
tary to Lord 
a portion of 
with 
these 
national eccentricities, 


primness 


from his 


80¢ lety, 
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commanding 
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Spain. valuable feature of 
observation of 
or of those habits 
which to a foreigner must have seemed ec- 
centric. It is the England of ‘Tom Jones’ 
and ‘Roderick Random’—a coarser if 
a more profligate England than that of “The 
School for Scandal’ and the We 
Election. van Muyden's transla- 
tion is smooth and graceful. 
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—We must confess a certain initial feel- 


ing of prejudice against ‘The True Napo- 
of Mr. Charles Joss (Russell), 
which is due to its question-begging title. 
This phrase—The True Byron,’ ‘The True 
Shelley,’ ‘The True Napoleon,’ has, 
however, grown so hackneyed during the 
past ten years that the day of its departure 
is surely close at hand. 
not seek 
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to come at the 


cess of criticism, by examination of 


witnesses, by any test of veracity in the 
case of the memoir writers upon whom he 
relies. His leading authorities are Bour- 
rienne, Las Cases, O'Meara, and other writ- 
ers who had a eye to the public, 
and were not afraid of seasoning their 
ries with the salt of Gascony when occas 


required. 


sharp 


sto- 
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We are quite sure that Mr. Jos- 
selyn has not been consciously unfair in his 
use of historical materials, but he is un 
critical and plainly the amateur. The mod 
esty of the preface is so disarming that we 
are relieved from trying this book by stan 
dards which would be applied to the works 
of Fournier and Rose—or even, let us say, 
to those of Mr. Watson and Miss Tarbell. 
“It is not my purpose,” says Mr 
“to write a life of Napoleon; 


Josselyn, 
this volume 
is simply a compilation of anecdotes and 
opinion incident to himself and his times 
and like J. T. Headley, 
and his Marshals,’ I pr 
ity, except that, like him, I have grouped 
what I believe to be interesting facts al- 
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tend to no original- 
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ready known to the world, and have used 
without any hesitation any reliable author 
that could help me.’’ As for the spirit in 
which these anecdotes are collected and 
arranged, it may be gathered from another 
passage of the preface. ‘That Napoleon 
had faults, was sometimes untruthful, 
cruel, even vicious, is admitted, but the 
good he performed, the great results he 
achieved, may possibly overbalance many 
of these unpleasant and bad qualities; and 
these, I think, in a great measure, are 
buried beneath his many noble deeds.”’ The 
method pursued can be briefly indicated. 
Apart from a section on the chronology of 
Napoleon's life, there are five chapters 
which are devoted to the following sub- 
jects: “Boy and Man,” “The Soldier,”’ 
“Emperor and Statesman,” “Exile and 
Philosopher,” ‘The Man of the World.” 
A lack of just perception in the choice of 
sources is the chief fault of this book, but 
it is not without other blemishes. The con- 
struction of sentences is sometimes defec- 
tive, the subjects of the illustrations are 
not, as a rule, the best, and the most cur- 
sory glance reveals signs of carelessness. 
For example, the first line in the table of 
contents runs: ‘‘Napoleon: Boy and Man, 
1767-1821," while the first sentence of the 
first chapter informs us that ‘‘Napoleon 
Bonaparte was born at Ajaccio, in Corsica, 
on the 15th of August, 1769." As partial 
compensation, the printing is good, and 
there ts an accumulation of much enter- 
taining gossip. 


—‘The Early History of Venice,’ by F. C. 
Hodgson (Dutton), is a work of both co- 
ordination and research. As may be infer- 
red from the title, it begins with the foun- 
dation of the city, and its closing episode is 
furnished by the share which the Venetians 
took in the Fourth Crusade. No writer on 
the origin of Venice or on any portion of 
its history can fail to accentuate the broad 
cosmopolitan character of the relations into 
which it was brought by its unique position, 
but there is room for either failure or suc- 
cess in the treatment of this theme. Mr. 
Hodgson shows skill in selecting the main 
lines of a complicated development, and, 
without sacrificing the local aspects of his 
subject, lets us see clearly how the town 
bore itself towards its Italian neighbors as 
well as towards the trading communities of 
the Levant. In all respects this must be 
considered a narrative history rather than 
a study of municipal and commercial insti- 
tutions or of social life. In his notice of 
Venetian government and administration, 
Mr. Hodson dwells strongly upon the ab- 
sence of feudal instincts and influences. “If 
we turn,” he says, “from the external aspect 
of the city of Venice to the political princi- 
ples that prevailed there from the earliest 
days, we shall find that, perhaps more than 
any other of the states that formed the 
Western Europe of the Middle Ages, it em- 
bodied the tdeas that had been bequeathed 
by the Roman Empire.” It was by the 
route of Constantinople that the tdeas of 
municipal government and of imperial ma- 
jesty came to Venice, for the first doges 
were Byzantine officers who gained their 
appointment in days when the exarchate of 
Ravenna was still more than a name. Deal- 
ing chiefly, as he does, with events, Mr. 
Hodgson is led to emphasize the exploits of 
great leaders like Pietro Orseolo II. and En- 
rico Dandolo, and to pass lightly over those 





less palpable tendencies which are seized 
upon by the professed critic. We would 
not imply, however, that Mr. Hodgson is de- 
ficient in critical aptitude. His introduction 
gives proof alike of discriminating taste in 
the choice of authorities and of candor in 
avowing what he has not read. We are 
particularly glad to see that he has placed 
no reliance upon Daru, and that in using 
Gfrérer’s ‘Byzantische Geschichten’ he is 
well aware of the author’s bias against 
Byzantinismus. On the other hand, he 
seems less cordial towards Romanin than 
we could have wished. This is a scholarly 
and valuable book. It is also one which 
should prove attractive to medizvalists at 
large. 


—Francisque Vial, author of ‘L’Enseigne- 
ment Secondaire et la Démocratie’ (Paris: 
Armand Colin), knows just what his views 
are and how to give them clear expression. 
Clear minds, hearts filled with the spirit 
of justice, unanimity in high national and 
personal ideals, willingness to sacrifice the 
selfish interest of the present for the gen- 
eral good of the future—this is what must 
be cultivated in the masses of the French 
democracy to insure its success as a form 
of political and social organization. The 
masses must feel and act aright, and they 
must feel and act together. But their feel- 
ings and actions will inevitably be deter- 
mined, in preponderating measure, by the 
character of the education which they re- 
ceive. If they are to be at one in their 
feelings and actions, if there is to be a 
truly distinctive national spirit, they must 
be a unit in the educational influences to 
which they are subjected in the formative 
period. With the Utilitarian theory of edu- 
eation, however, unity is impossible. To 
be consistent with its fundamental princi- 
ple, that theory must ever tend to greater 
and greater division. Egoism, intellectual 
and moral anarchy, a stolid indifference to 
the higher social and political interests and 
responsibilities, are its legitimate fruits. 
To the Liberal, and not the Utilitarian the- 
ory, then, France must look for the type 
of education which will satisfy the real 
needs of her democracy. And yet not to the 
Liberal teaching as it actually exists in 
the France of to-day. Liberal teaching it- 
self has been caught in the flood of Utili- 
tarianism and carried from its true foun- 
dations. It has gone from the general to 
the special, from principles to facts, adopt- 
ing methods drawn from its enemies and 
foreign to its true character and aims. The 
author has the courage of his convictions 
sufficiently to take an actual programme of 
a course in the history of French litera- 
ture, and set over against it such a pro- 
gramme as he would desire, in which the 
names of individual authors and other such 
narrowly specialized topics give way to the 
more general problems of literary evolution, 
with the understanding that the teacher is 
free to select the epochs, authors, and 
works best suited to throw light upon the 
problems under consideration. Neither the 
French democracy nor any other will guide 
its steps to any great degree in conscious 
deference to the reasonings of an educa- 
tional philosopher; but M. Vial’s book is 
none the less worth a careful reading, and 
may well have a deep influence on the in- 
ner circles of educational thought. 





ROYCE’S WORLD AND THE INDIVIDUAL. 


The World and the Individual. Gifford Lec- 
tures [on Natural Religion], Delivered 
before the University of Aberdeen. 
Second Series: Nature, Man, and the 
Moral Order. By Josiah Royce. The 
Macmillan Co. 1901. 8vo, pp. 480. 


Professor Royce’s second and concluding 
volume discusses questions of intimate in- 
terest to everybody. It is more persuasive 
than the first, of which it enhances the 
significance. The design of the whole now 
comes out—to introduce into the Hegelian 
philosophy of religion such rectifications 
as must result from recognition of scientific 
conceptions worked out during the century 
now completing itself since that philosophy 
first appeared. Of these new conceptions, 
some are psychological, some logical; but 
the chief of them are the new mathematical 
ideas which cluster about that of an infinite 
multitude. Mathematicians, perhaps, still 
linger on the stage, who, in their best days, 
used to be quite positive that one cannot 
reason mathematically about infinity, and 
used to feel, like the old lady about her 
total depravity, that, this cherished in- 
ability being taken away, the bottom would 
fall out of the calculus. Such notions are 
obsolete. Various degrees of infinity are 
to-day conceived with perfect definiteness; 
and the utter misapprehension of the meta- 
physicians about it, above all of Hegel, 
glares. As a first serious attempt to apply 
to philosophical subjects the exactitude of 
thought that reigns in the mathematical 
sciences, and this, not on the part of some 
obscure recluse whose results do not be- 
come known to the public, but on that of an 
eminent professor in a great university, to 
whom the world is disposed to listen with 
attention, Royce’s ‘The World and the In- 
dividual’ will stand a prominent milestone 
upon the highway of philosophy. 

Our space will permit only the most 
salient features of Professor Royce’s 
theory to be roughly sketched. “An Idea 
is any state of mind that has a conscious 
meaning.”’ In reference to meaning, logi- 
cians have never failed to recognize ‘‘quod 
fere in omnium ore celebre est, aliud 
scilicet esse quod appellativa [i. e., adjec- 
tives] significant, et aliud esse quod 
nominant. Nominantur singularia, sed uni- 
versalia significantur.”’ So John of Salis- 
bury, Abelard’s pupil, expresses the dis- 
tinction. That for the most important signs 
the signification is intrinsic, the denotation 
(quod nominant) extrinsic, is generally 
recognized, Professor Royce marks the 
distinction by the terms Internal Meaning 
and External Meaning. He conceives of the 
internal meaning in a special way. An- 
other writer, a quarter of a century ago, 
proposed this maxim: ‘Consider what ef- 
fects that might conceivably have practical 
bearings we conceive the object of our con- 
ception to have. Then our conception of 
those effects is the whole of our conception 
of the object.”” Carrying this pragmatistic 
spirit a trifle further, Professor Royce holds 
that the internal meaning of an idea is a 
Purpose, instead of regarding it, with his 
predecessor, as a germinal purpose, This 
purpose—obscurely recognized, since not all 
to which it will lead is foreseen; partially 
fulfilled in being recognized, since a pur- 
pose strives first of all to understand it- 
self; but mainly unfulfilled, since it would 
not remain a purpose after fulfilment—is 
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the internal meaning, or signification, or 
depth, of the idea. The purpose is vague— 
anything that refers to the future is more 
or less vague; and a sincere purpose to do 
a thing “‘right now’’ actually does it. The 
purpose is to do a thing under certain cir- 
cumstances. Completely to define these cir- 
cumstances, it would be necessary to 
give a biography of the purposer from 
birth, without any omission. The purpose 
is to do something in order to produce cer- 
tain results. Completely to define the re- 
sult accomplished must involve a complete 
representation of the agent's future life. 
In short, the complete fulfilment of any 
purpose, which alone is the external mean- 
ing of the idea, is no less than the entire 
life of the thinker. The reviewer will say, 
for clearness, that neither these nor the 
majority of the author's positions have 
been satisfactorily shown to be true (in the 
reviewer’s opinion, but the author holds 
them to be perfectly demonstrated). The 
principal of them may rank as verifiable 
hypotheses possessed of the plausibility 
and other qualifications that render them 
eminently worthy of further examination, 
even if an engine of rare usefulness must 
be drawn away from other work for the 
purpose. 

That the object of an idea, then, its ex- 
ternal meaning, is of the nature of a sign 
could hardly be gainsaid. But Professor 
Royce finds it not only a sign but an idea; 
not only one idea but a “‘concrete”’ idea in 
the Hegelian sense, and that, not relatively, 
but perfectly, and so of the nature of life; 
and not only life, but an entire life. ‘‘The 
Being of the real object of which you now 
think, means a life that expresses the fulfil- 
ment of just your present plan.” 

But suppose the reader to ask, How can 
an idea, so microscopic a piece of a life, con- 
tain within its implication a distinct feature 
corresponding to every feature of the en- 
tire life of which it is only a part? This dif- 
ficulty is happily removed by the author in 
a way which ought to be instructive to 
those metaphysicians whose horizon is lim- 
ited by the walls of a theological seminary. 
He resorts to Gauss’s conception of an Ab- 
bild, which has piayed a great réle in math- 
ematics. That is to say, he likens the idea 
representing the entire life to a map of a 
country lying upon the territory of that 
country. Imagine a map of England, abso- 
lutely perfect in its minutest details, to lie 
upon the soil of England, without covering 
the entire country it maps. Upon this map 
would be shown the very ground where the 
map lies, and the map itself, in all its mi- 
nutest details. In this map of the map, the 
map will be shown again; and so on endless- 
ly. Here, then, will be a part fully repre- 
senting its whole, just as the implicit mean- 
ing of the idea is supposed to represent the 
entire life. It is to be noticed that, each 
successive map lying well inside the one 
which it immediately represents, unless 
there be a hole in the country which a ring- 
shaped map encloses, the endless series of 
maps will converge to a single point, which 
represents itself throughout each and every 
map of the series. In the case of the idea, 
that point would be the self-consciousness 
of the idea. An idea, being a state of mind 
with a conscious purpose, must evidently be 
self-conscious. 

There, then, would seem to be a beautiful 
and a needed (though not a complete) con- 
firmation of the aptness of the metaphor. 
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Yet here the author recoils, and refuses to 
admit the continuity, or even the analytic 
continuity, of the map. He insists that no 
representation represents itself; a hard say- 
ing, which exact logic appears directly to 
refute. ‘The world of Self,’’ he says, ‘‘what- 
ever continuity of internal structure it may, 
in some aspects, possess, is, in its principal 
form of expression, embodied in a discrete 
series of individual expression. 
. Experience at any moment shows 
how | am conscious of my approach- 
es to selfhood in any way in the form of a 
discrete series in which one stage 

is followed by the next.’’ The argument 
which supports this assertion is not assented 
to upon all hands. If it be true, there are 
but two alternatives: either, notwithstand- 
ing this, in the respects in which an idea 
represents an entire life there is continuity, 
or, at least, a higher infinity than that of 
the simple endless series; or else the doc- 
trine that to an idea a reality must in some 
shape correspond must fall to the ground. 

According to Professor Royce, an idea 
fails of being a Self only because it is 
general and not’ perfectly determined; 
which the reader may deem a dark saying 
unless the sword of Hegel is invoked to 
cut the knot. Its implicit or germinal in- 
ward meaning would, then, be a little 
Self, representing the entire life as its ex- 
ternal meaning. In a similar way, the 
Self of the man is perhaps included with- 
in a larger Self of the community. On the 
other hand, the man’s Self encloses in- 
termediate selves—the domestic Self, the 
business Self, the better Self, the evil 
spirit that sometimes usurps his sover- 
eignty. Of course, the system of delinea- 
tion for the larger and for the enclosed 
selves will be different. Here the author 
draws support from the psychological doc- 
trine of what he calls the ‘‘time-span,”’ a 
doctrine which, so far as it has really been 
placed beyond important doubt, amounts 
to little more than that our image of the 
events of the few seconds last past is, or 
is very like, a direct perception, while 
our representation of what happened a 
minute or so ago is relatively of a far more 
mediate character. This phenomenon had 
already been seized upon by several ideal- 
istic writers as affording a refutation of 
dualism; but there is no better way of ap- 
preciating the large calibre of Royce’s 
thought than by comparing their styles of 
putting this idea to the service of meta- 
physics with his. He imagines that the 
greater selves will naturally have vastly 
longer time-spans than the lesser selves. 
Now a consciousness whose time-span, or 
“specious present,” or “empirical pres 
ent,’ as it is variously called, was a thous- 
andth of a second or a_ thousand years 
would not ordinarily be recognized as a 
consciousness at all by a human observer 
of its external manifestations. The time- 
span of the All-enclosing Self must cover 
all time; and this gives a sort of support 
to the imagination if we wish to reconcile 
foreknowledge and free will after the 
manner of Boéthius, St. Augustine, and 
others. 

Every reality, then, is a Self, and the 
selves are intimately connected, as if they 
formed a continuum. Each one is, so to 
say, a delineation; with mathematical 
truth we may say, incongruous though the 
metaphor is, that each is a quasi-map of 
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the entire field of all the selves, which 
organic aggregate is itself a Self, the 
Absolute Idea of Hegel. So far as a phil- 
osophbical conception can be identified 
with God it is God. 

All reasoning goes upon the assumption 
that there is a true answer to whatever 
question may be under discussion, which 
answer cannot be rendered false by any 
thing that the disputants may say or think 
about it; and further, that the denial of 
that true answer is false. This makes an 
apparent difficulty for idealism. For if all 
reality is of the nature of an actual idea, 
there seems to be no room for possibility 
or any lower mode than actuality, among 
the categories of being. (Hegel includes 
modality only in his Subjective Logic.) But 
what, then, can be the mode of being of a 
representation or meaning unequivocally 
false? For Hegel, the false ts the bad, that 
which is out of harmony with its own es 
sence; and since, in his view, contradiction 
is the great form of activity of the world, 
he has no difficulty in admitting that an 
idea may be out of harmony with itself 
Prof. Royce, however, seems almost to re- 
sent the idea that anybody could suppose 
that he denied the validity of the distine 
tion of truth and falsehood. He is fairly 
outspoken in pronouncing sundry doctrines 
false (a word Hegel hardly uses), even if 
we do not quite hear his foot come down; 
and nothing does he hold more false than 
the usual form of stating the distinction 
now in question, namely, that a true propo 
sition corresponds to a real matter of fact, 
by which is meant a state of things, defi 
nite and individual, which does not con 
sist merely in being represented (in any 
particular representation) to be as it is 
For example, if I dream that I find { can 
float in the air, this matter of dream tis 
not matter of fact, for the reason that the 
only sense in which I can float tn the air ts 
that so my dream represented the matter. 
Now Prof. Royce offers to demonstrate by 
necessary reasoning that the statement 
or, as he expresses it, that “to be real 
means to be independent of ideas which 
relate to that being’’—is false. His argu 
ment to this effect will serve as a sufficient 
ly characteristic, but rather favorable sam 
ple of his general style of argumentation 

Having given us to understand that he ts 
going to disprove the proposition, he opens 
his argumentation by declaring that he 
does not know what the proposition means 
Thereupon, he proceeds to propound a gen 
eral maxim of procedure for all cases in 
which one has to refute a proposition with- 
out knowing what it means. It is to begin 
by assigning to it its “‘most extreme form.” 
This certainly does not signify the moat 
extremely defensible meaning, but rather 
the most extremely indefensible meaning 
that the language will bear. The propo 
sition having been refuted in this extreme 
sense, it will only be necessary afterwards 
to argue that other interpretations make 
no essential difference. This maxim, one 
would suppose, would prove very servicea 
ble to anybody who should have any large 
amount of that sort of refutation to per 
form. In accordance with this maxim, Prof 
Royce begins by assuming that realists hold 
that no idea in the slightest degree deter 
mines the real object of it, whether caus- 
ally or in any other manner. Whether thie 
does not overstep the limits of admissible 
interpretation, seeing that a realist who 
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meant this would deny that any promise 
can really be kept, or that any purpose can 
influence the real result, the reader must 
say. At any rate, it would not seem to be 
a difficult position to refute. 

Now in order that he may get the realist 
where he wants him, there are two acknowl- 
edgments which Professor Royce endeavors 
to extort from him. To bring him to the 
first, the author assumes the principle that 
all causal action is reciprocal, or of the 
nature of reaction. This is evidently con- 
trary to popular opinion, which holds that 
while the past has exerted some efficient 
causality upon the future, the future can- 
not have any effect, in the strict sense of 
that word, upon the past; and that while 
the future may have influenced the past by 
final, or ideal, causation, the past cannot 
possibly influence the future as the aim of 
the future. The reader may judge whether a 
realist of so extreme a type as that which 
Professor Royce has set up would or would 
not admit that the real object of an idea 
cannot have influenced the idea, in the ab- 
sence of any attempt on the part of Pro- 
fessor Royce to prove his general principle 
of reciprocity. If he would not, old-fash- 
ioned logic (which Hegelians, it is true, 
hold in high contempt) would pronounce the 
attempted demonstration to be a bald pe- 
titio principii. 

In order to extract the second acknowl- 
edgment from the realist, Professor Royce 
produces an argument which would seem to 
have as much force for one kind of realist 
as for another. He supposes two objects, 
B and R, to be related to one another as 
the realist supposes the Being, or the real 
object of an idea, and the Representation, 
in the form of an idea of that object, to be 
related; and he undertakes to define the re- 
lation between them. “The definition in 
question,” he says, ‘is, as a mere abstract 
statement, easy.”” One would think so. The 
realist simply says that B is not constituted 
by its being represented in R; that is, he 
says that the fact that B is as it is, would 
be logically consistent with R’s represent- 
ing it to be otherwise. But in place of this 
easily comprehensible relation, what fan- 
tastic attempt do we find at the definition 
that was pronounced to be so easy! Pro- 
fessor Royce will have it that the realist 
holds that the relation is such that no mat- 
ter how R may be metamorphosed, it is 
logically possible for B to remain unchang- 
ed, In such a sense, what two things in the 
world are independent? Change the prob- 
lematic madness of Hamlet into the pacifi- 
cation of the Philippines, and it will become 
logically inconsistent with the continuance 
of great disturbances there. But change the 
doubtful representation by Shakspere that 
the fictitious Hamlet was unhinged into the 
representation that the Philippines were 
pacificated in 1901, and it will not have the 
slightest logical consequence for the real 
state of things. The truth is, that Professor 
Royce is blind to a fact which all ordinary 
people will see plainly enough; that the 
essence of the realist’s opinion is that it 
is one thing to be and another thing 
to be represented; and the cause of this ceci- 
ty is that the Professor is completely im- 
mersed in his absolute idealism, which pre- 
cisely consists in denying that distinction, 
it is his element, and there is total reflec- 
tion at its surface. That, however, is what 
Professor Royce asks the realist to admit 
as a premise, The conclusion which he de- 





duces from it is that if B is linked as cause 
to any determination of R, there must be a 
tertium quid by the mediation of which the 
causation takes place. Now the premise is 
absurd; and the formal rule is that from an 
absurd premise every conclusion must be 
allowed to be logical; that is to say, it is 
needless to dispute its logicality, the pre- 
mise being false. The argument, therefore, 
cannot be called formally bad; nor can we 
object that a few lines below, in a restate- 
ment of the conclusion, B’s being linked as 
cause gets changed into B’s having any 
causal or other linkage. 

Professor Royce, armed with his wrong 
definition of realism, goes on to a dilemma 
to show that, whether the realist says 
that real things are one or are many, he 
equally involves himself in contradiction. 
But, although the characteristics of his 
style of argumentation become even more 
prominent in that dilemma, the exigencies 
of space forbid our following him further. 
But we should like to say one word to 
this powerful and accurate thinker who 
has been so completely led astray in his 
argumentation by his Hegelian logic: Ab- 
solute idealism depends, as Hegel saw that 
it did, upon assuming that position at 
the outset. If your refutation of realism 
is addressed to students who are already 
absolute idealists at heart, we will not 
undertake to say whether it will be ser- 
viceable for the development of that doc- 
trine, or not. But if it is addressed to 
realists themselves, it must conform to 
the logical principles recognized by real- 
ists, or be nugatory. Now you know very 
well that realists do not admit that mat- 
ter of fact can be apodeictically demon- 
strated. You ought to know, and surely 
you do know, that if you drive them into 
a corner, they will simply modify their ad- 
missions so far as may be necessary to 
avoid self-contradiction, and that from the 
very nature of apodeictic proof it is abso- 
lutely impossible to close off such escape 
in arguing about matter of fact. The his- 
tory of the doctrine of parallels illus- 
trates what logic shows to be necessarily 
the state of the case. But the question 
of realism is a question of hard fact, if 
ever there was a hard fact; and there- 
fore your method must be revolutionized 
if you are ever to convince any master of 
logic. 


SCHEIBERT’S SWORD AND PEN. 


Mit Schwert und Feder: Erinnerungen aus 
meinem Leben. Von F. Scheibert, kénig- 
lich-preussischem Major z. D. Berlin: 
irnst Siegfried Mittler & Son; New York: 
Lemcke & Buechner. 1902. 
Autobiographies are always interesting if 

written with candor and some, literary 

skill, and if, in describing men, condi- 
tions,and events,they supply illustrative de- 
tails not found in historical works. In what 

Major Scheibert presents to us he is can- 

did enough, although his judgment and the 

accuracy of his information frequently ap- 

pear very questionable. He went through the 
ordinary course of study in the Gymnasium, 
intending to devote himself to the study of 
architecture; but, discouraged by the poor 
prospects of advancement in that line, and 
by the “impressions made upon him by the 
commotions of the year 1848,’’ he joined th» 
military profession for the purpose of be- 
coming an officer of engineers. He describes 





his career with some vivacity, and tells us 
of the clever things he did in peace and 
war, and of the credit he got for them from 
his superiors—some of them men of high 
rank and renown—with unconcealed satis- 
faction. But his success, so far as it con- 
sisted in official recognition of his merits, 
was far from being all he desired; for when 
he reached the dangerous ‘‘Major’s Ecke” 
(the “major’s corner’’?)—that is, the rank 
in the military hierarchy from which the 
Prussian Government carefully selects those 
who are considered fit for the higher grades 
—he was dropped from active service and 
relegated to private station with a meagre 
pension not sufficient to support him and 
his family in comfort. According to 
his own account, he was a jolly companion 
among his fellow-officers, amusing them as 
well as himself with droll conceits and 
mirth-provoking pranks, which no doubt 
made his friends regret his unpropitious re- 
tirement. Pressed by poverty, he took to 
the writing of books, as he himself con- 
fesses, to keep the pot boiling; and, as a 
list appended to the present volume shows, 
he wrote twenty-five of them on all sorts 
of subjects connected with the military pro- 
fession. To the necessity of writing so 
much may be owing the somewhat slipshod 
character of his literary style, and the 
abundant padding with matter of no conse- 
quence which is observable in the work be- 
fore us. 

Of special interest to American readers 
is that part of the autobiography which 
touches the author’s experiences in our 
civil war. He was sent by his Government 
to America for the particular purpose of 
observing, on the occasion of the impending 
operations against Charleston, the utility 
of the new methods of protecting fortifica- 
tions as well as ships with iron armor, and 
the effect produced by rifled cannon upon 
earthworks, masonry, and iron sheathings. 
It was the intention of his Government that 
to this end he should report himself at the 
headquarters of the Union forces; but as 
he believed he could observe things better 
from the inside of the attacked place, and 
as his sympathies were altogether on the 
side of the South, he was permitted at 
his own request to make his way to 
Charleston, not, indeed, as an emissary of 
the Government, but as a “‘private gentle- 
man” and at his own risk. He succeeded 
in running the blockade on a British ves- 
sel, and put himself in communication with 
the military authorities of the Confederacy, 
who received him very kindly. 

There being at the time nothing of great 
moment going on in or around Charleston, 
he betook himself to Virginia, where he 
was hospitably welcomed by Gen. J. E. B. 
Stuart, the famous cavalry leader, and sub- 
sequently by Gen. Lee himself. He was 
present at the battles of Chancellorsville 
and of Gettysburg, but the stories he tells 
add little, if anything, to the stock of our 
knowledge. His observations of men and 
events are of the most superficial kind, and 
he frankly confesses that his judgment is 
colored by his sympathies. He tells us that 
he began an address on our civil war which 
he delivered after his return home, with 
the words: “Gentlemen, if you expect to 
hear from me ‘objective history,’ you will 
be disappointed; I was heart and soul a 
Southerner, I can warm myself only for 
one cause.” This characterizes all his 
stories as well as his reflections. 
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As he loses no opportunity in his book to 
present himself as an ultra-royalist and an 
extreme conservative, who regards every- 
thing that smacks of free government with 
scorn, so he is easily convinced by a South- 
ern clergyman that negro slavery was a 
very good thing for the blacks as well as 
the whites. He saw in the Southern army 
an organization of exceptionally God-fearing 
and brave men commanded by heroes, while 
the Northern army was, in his eyes, only a 
cowardly rabble led by blockheads and 
braggarts. There was, to him, no limit to 
the inexpressible contempt in which the 
Southern soldier held the mean-spirited 
Yankees. He found in the Southern troops 
not only more earnestness and tempera- 
ment, but also more intelligence. He speaks 
even of the “indefinable difference”’ existing 
between a “‘people’s army” in the true sense 
—meaning the Southern—and ‘“‘troops raised 
by conscription,’’ mercenaries, meaning the 
Northern army; being apparently ignorant 
of the fact that the Union army was, even 
more than that of the Southern Confedera- 
cy, mainly an army of volunteers—a ‘“‘peo- 
ple’s army” in the truest sense. He men- 
tions with especial satisfaction that he was 
“joyfully welcomed”’ as a ‘‘Prussian,’’ while 
the “Germans’’ were held throughout the 
Union in low esteem—mainly, as our author 
thinks, because the revolutionary move- 
ments of 1848 were still sadly remembered, 
and the Forty-eighters, thoroughly despised 
at home, were admitted to this country be- 
cause our Government was—as we must in- 
fer, much to its regret—obliged to admit 
them. And now some of those despised 
Forty-eighters were, “to the astonishment 
of all sensible people,” elected by their 
countrymen as military leaders. His dis- 
gust at this fact is so great that he repeats 
with evident relish the report attributing 
the Union defeat at Chancellorsville to the 
alleged misconduct of the German regi- 
ments. “To convince the reader,’’ he says, 
“that I am not exaggerating, I quote here 
the report of a Union paper about the bat- 
tle’; and then he quotes a sensational news- 
paper tale, the gross and unjust exaggera- 
tions of which have long been exposed and 
set right by historical criticism. 


The Confederate defeat at Gettysburg was 
to Major Scheibert not a real defeat, but 
merely a miscarriage of a bold attack, af- 
ter which the Union army might have met 
with an equally disastrous repulse had it 
been reckless enough to follow up its suc- 
cess. And so he goes on throughout. Re- 
turning to Charleston, he observed the op- 
erations of Gen. Gillmore, and formed the 
opinion that ironclad vessels are in a fight 
much superior to wooden ships, and able 
to run unharmed by land batteries; and that 
rifled guns have a very destructive effect 
upon masonry, but not upon well-construct- 
ed earth-works. On the whole, it appears 
from his own account that the Major may 
have brought home with him very enter- 
taining tales of the American war, but 
very little information of real value, his- 
torical or other, unless we call valua- 
ble a report he gives of a conversation 
he had before leaving Virginia with the 
President of the Confederacy. It is worth 
quoting verbatim: 


“IT paid my respects to President Jeffer- 
son Davis,’ he says, “and was so cordially 
greeted by the Head of the Confederacy 
that I saw in what manner Gen. Lee had 
spoken of me. The President made upon 





me a very strong impression. The genuine 
gentleman and Christian appeared in ev- 
erything he said, as well as his zealous 
endeavor to keep the war within the limits 
of humanity. Like Lee, he showed himself 
a nature in complete equipoise. Posterity 
will pass upon this eminent statesman a 
judgment different from that of his strong- 
ly prejudiced contemporaries. At the close 
of the evening reception he took me into 
a private room, and, after we had thorough- 
ly discussed the chances of the war, he re- 
quested me, when passing through Paris, if 
my time permitted it, to seek an audience 
with the Emperor Napoleon, and, as a mili- 
tary man by profession and a member of 
an entirely disinterested state, to explain 
to him the situation of things and the 
staying power of the Confederate army. ‘If 
the Emperor,’ he said in substance, ‘deliv- 
ers me of the blockade—and that he can 
do by a mere stroke of the pen—I guaran- 
tee to him the possession of Mexico. In 
1842 [sic], with an army of about 12,000 
men, we forced that state to submit to our 
will, our soldiers being accustomed to the 
climate and the mode of fighting of the 
Mexicans. We can do the same thing again 
at any moment, since the advantage gained 
by the raising of the blockade, which saps 
our vitality, would enable us to detach a 
corps of 12,000 to 20,000 men without feel- 
ing it much.’ I promised to do what I 
could; but in Paris I received a pressing 
order from Prince Radziwill to come home; 
the short period of my stay in Paris was 
therefore not sufficient for me to go through 
all the diplomatic formalities which, even 
for a private gentleman, are connected with 
such an audience. But who knows how 
Providential it was that I could not dis- 
charge the highly important mission which 
I should have been glad to carry into ef- 
fect!” 

Had our author had his audience with the 
Emperor, he would no doubt have found 
that Louis Napoleon, who at heart would 
greatly have liked to break up our block- 
ade, had reasons for abstaining from the 
attempt which the eloquence of this private 
envoy would not have been able to shake. 
But it is interesting to know that Jefferson 
Davis was ready to throw to the winds all 
reverence for the Monroe Doctrine which 
he may once have cherished, and actually 
to invite, with an offer of military aid, a 
European monarch to possess himself of an 
important part of the American continent. 

The second half of the volume is de- 
voted to the author’s experiences in the 
Schleswig-Holstein war, in the war of 1866 
between Prussia and Austria, in the Fran- 
co-German war of 1870, and in various gar- 
risons. It gives entertaining and in great 
part pleasant pictures of army life, and the 
reader cannot but regret to see the once 
so jovial officer of engineers in his old age 
reduced to eking out a precarious existence 
by resort to literary drudgery. 


An Onlooker’s Note-Book. By the Author 
of ‘Collections and Recollections.’ Har- 
per & Brothers. 1902. 

Every one who read Mr. Russell's former 
book will welcome a second instalment of 
his wit and wisdom. In this case, wisdom 
has come to predominate over wit. The 
author deliberately preaches on certain 
texts, and moralizes much throughout his 
writing. The book is composed of papers 
which appeared in the Manchester Guardian 
during the year 1901, and the number of 
subjects treated, to judge from the titles 
of the homilies, is very great. But, with 
the exception of some historical essays, 
which throw light on the interior of the 
British Constitution, the subject really ex- 
amined is that part of the population 
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known as “‘society.”” Of this heterogeneous 
body Mr. Russell is himself a member by 
birth and by education, and he speaks from 
his own knowledge and observation Fie 
is not a cynic, nor a pessimist. He has a 
kindly nature, and bears with him a broad 
mantle of charity. His tone its rather that 
of Herace than of Juvenal or Swift He 
feathers his shafts with humorous ane 

dotes, and does not point them with malice 
All the more startling and painful is hi 


arraignment of the vices of a decadent ag: 

The more obvious vices of fashionabl 
society, Mr. Russell says, are “its utter ir 
religiousness, its worship of money, it 
frantic extravagance, its indifference to 
all moral issues, its cynical absorption in 
pleasure and self-indulgence and _ self 
seeking, its impatience of restraint, pri 
vacy, and decorum.’"" Lord Melbourne, af 
ter listening with indignation to a sermon 
on Christian duty, exclaimed: “Things have 
come to a pretty pass when religion is al 
lowed to invade the sphere of private life 
His opinion is carried out in the practice of 
the “smart set.”” “It keeps the sphere of 
its private life absolutely free from the 
invading forces of religion.” Sunday is 
completely secularized. What part of it is 
not devoted to exercise and games of 
chance is given to eating and drinking. Th 
account which Mr. Russell gives of the 
food consumed by men and women of sociai 
position in England recalls the stories of 
the gluttony of the Romans under the early 
emperors. Of course, such life breed: 
parasites as a decaying carcass breeds 
maggots, and the description of the arts by 
which they get a start in their career, and 
force and beg their way on, would be en 
tertaining were not the subject so repul- 
sive. Society, as Mr. Russell paints it, 
consists largely of ignorant, superstitious, 
unscrupulous, and selfish people, living, or 
desiring to live, beyond their incomes, and 
trying to make up the deficiency by any 
expedient, fair or foul; gambling, specu- 
lating, and betting being the most com- 
mon. 


In one respect there has been an improve 
ment. In spite of the incessant drinking, 
in which women participate, there is little 
open drunkenness. The quantity of liquor 
consumed is not less, but it is not so 
strong. And Mr. Russell takes pains to 
point out some wholesome forces which he 
is confident will some day renovate society. 
But, as a whole, the society which he de- 
scribes is repulsive. We may laugh at it, 
as he tells us stories of its follies and its 
sins; but we would rather be entertained 
with a pleasanter subject. The influence of 
Queen Victoria Was conservative and re 
fining. If society degenerated during her 
reign, what will it become under a guc 
cessor whose private life has been far 
from pure? Decorum has gone, manners 
are disappearing, chivalry is a name of the 
past, we hear no more of the “chastity of 
honor,” for both words are old-fashioned 

After all, has there been a decadence? 
Thackeray depicted ‘Vanity Fair,’ halt a cen 
tury or more ago, when My. Russell was begin 
ning to open his eyes, and he told us much 
the same story. He did not draw compari- 
sons with a golden age; but the golden 
age of Mr. Russe!l must have been about 
the time when Thackeray was writing the 
‘Book of Snobs.’ The vices of society have 


Lecome muic prominent, becaur ¥osith, 
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and with it luxury, have so greatly increas- 
ed. The change in the system of travel 
is enough to account for the diminution of 
privacy. Parasites have not changed their 
nature since the time of Persius; and they 
increase in periods of luxury, as weeds 
flourish when the soil is enriched. Mr. 
Russell has unwittingly made his picture 
too lurid; his colors are stronger than he 
thinks, or laid on without regard to the 
effect of contrast. 

The most instructive, if not the most 
entertaining, part of this book is that ia 
which the claims of the English peerage 
to antiquity are scrutinized, and those of 
the House of Lords to political equality 
with the Commons are exploded. If aris- 
tocracy means the rule of the best, Mr. 
Russell says, we may safely affirm that it 
never existed in any place or at any time. 
The most virtuous men do not dominate 
their feliows. If aristocracy means the 
rule of the best born, then there is little 
of it in England; and of the special vir- 
tues of the English aristocracy, Mr. Russell 
says: ‘‘My firm conviction is that the less 


said about them, the better.”’ After the- 


battle of Tewkesbury, Disraeli observes, a 
Norman baron was almost as rare a being 
in England as a wolf is now. 

“When Henry VII. called his first Parlia- 
ment, there were only twenty-nine tem- 
poral peers to be found. Of those 
twenty-nine, not five remain, and they— 
as the Howards, for instance—are not Nor- 
man nobility. We owe the English peerage 
to three sources—the spoliation of the 
Church, the open and flagrant sale of hon- 
ors by the elder Stuarts, and the borough- 
mongering of our own times.” 


Every one knows what sort of people 
Charles II. made peers; and there were 
108 peers created by the Stuarts. There 
are dukes and earls descended from Wil- 
liam III.’s Dutch valets; but what of that 
if a Howard is a “hog-ward’’? William Pitt 
added no less than 141 names to the peer- 
age, and the process goes steadily on. 

“Lord Salisbury conferred a peerage on a 
political supporter who was said by his 
detractors to have begun life as a ’bus- 
conductor, and by his friends to have been 
largely interested in a carriers’ business. 
But he was understood to have paid ten 


thousand pounds to the party chest, and 
his money was as good as another's.” 


It might be well enough to make peers 
for life; but the House of Lords has suec- 
ceeded, without much to countenance them, 
in establishing the principle that the 
King’s writ, summoning a man to Parlia- 
ment as a baron, “ennobles the blood.” 
Nevertheless—and Mr. Russell writes as a 
Liberal—he declares that the House of 
Lords is, next to the crown, the most popu- 
lar institution in the country. In this 
judgment and in those on the monarchy, 
which we can but mention as valuable, we 
are content to follow him. It is books 
like this that explain influences, ignored 
by the ordinary historian, but without 
knowledge of which history is unintellli- 
gible, 


A Grand Duchess: The Life of Anna Amalia, 
Duchess of Saxe-Weimar-Hisenach, and 
the Classical Circle of Weimar. By 
Frances Gerard. BE. P. Dutton & Co. 1902. 
2 vols., pp. 682. With 42 illustrations and 
portraits. 

In view of the dearth of English works 
upon Weimar as a whole and apart from 
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the single life of Goethe, Miss Gerard’s at- 
tempt is certainly worthy of recognition. 
How far it has actually succeeded in repro- 
ducing the substance and spirit of classic 
Weimar is another question. Whoever 
would treat thoroughly such a subject must 
have two preliminary qualifications; the 
first is a general knowledge of the political 
condition of Germany after the Thirty 
Years’ War; the second is a sympathetic 
familiarity with the tardy growth of modern 
German art and letters. In neither of these 
lines can Miss Gerard be said to be truly at 
home. At more than one point her ignor- 
ance of general principles has betrayed her 
into misconceptions and even into misstate- 
ments. For instance, who that knows his 
German history would contrast ‘“time-hon- 
ored Géttingen” with ‘‘the more mushroom 
University of Giessen” (p. 158)? What stu- 
dent of German literature would call ‘“‘Gétz”’ 
“the product of a somewhat unhealthy sen- 
timentalism” (p. 117)? Why speak of Mme. 
de Staél (p. 285) as a German? At page 190 
we read that the Duchess Louise ‘had been 
educated in a school of strict propriety, 
such as then prevailed all over Germany.” 
Yet (p. 291) we read of ‘‘foreign courts, and 
especially those of Germany, possessing a 
very low standard of morals.’’ Had our 
author used the term “ceremony” or ‘“‘eti- 
quette,’”’ she would have spared her readers 
some Kopfzerbrechen. To mangle the words 
of Goethe’s ‘“‘Egmont’”’ (pp. 205-206) is al- 
most lese-majesty. We read (p. 506): 
“Goethe, at this period of his life, was ab- 
sorbed in scientific studies, thus leaving 
unemployed those higher mental gifts which 
had been given him to use, not to bury.” 
This is exploded conventionalism of the 
worst sort; it ignores Goethe’s expressed 
declaration of the signal value of scientific 
study in his own spiritual growth. To trans- 
late “Die Mitschuldiger”’ by ‘‘The Culprits’”’ 
(p. 318) is another ancient error. 

At times the author’s method is perplex- 
ing. Thus, her account of the Tiefurter 
Journal (p. 378, seqg.) is anything but lucid. 
The author has a trick of anticipating 
events, so that we read on page 403 of the 
patent of nobility conferred on Goethe in 
1781, while on page 404 we read of the 
Swiss trip of 1779. The most provoking fea- 
ture of the author’s manner is her invet- 
erate disposition to indulge in asides and 
superfluous comments. For example (p. 
276), after quoting Merck’s letter, in which 
he thanks Fate for having bestowed upon a 
poor wretch like him four weeks of golden 
days, our author adds: ‘Very nicely put, 
friend Merck.’’ One must be a De Quincey, 
to pat one’s friends on the back thus. We 
have not had the leisure nor the patience for 
adding up the number of times “the deadly 
parallel’ has been drawn between the Wei- 
mar dames and the Girton girl; indeed, we 
have not always been certain which party 
was intended to be favored. At any rate, 
our view of comparisons is that of Mrs. 
Malaprop. 

The book is carelessly put together. The 
note to page 49 refers us to an Introduction 
which nowhere appears. A like fate has 
befallen the portrait of Karl August at the 
age of eighteen, mentioned on page 172. On 
the other hand, we have an Appendix on the 
Grand Ducal Library not announced in the 
table of contents to volume {1. Misprinta, 
both English and German, abound; some of 
them obscure the meaning—for instance, the 
inscription on the Goethe house, opposite 





page 418. Some of the illustrations seem to 
us superfluous in a work upon Weimar. 
Nevertheless, in spite of its faults, the 
work offers much reading that is pleasant 
and profitable. The author knows her Ger- 
many of to-day, and has caught enough of 
the old-time spirit to awaken our sympathy. 
It is pleasant to wander through old Weimar 
and Tiefurt, to awaken the echoes of the il- 
lustrious dead. It is worth the waile to 
study the growth and fortunes of that truly 
great Duchess Anna Amalia, her trials and 
successes, her never-flagging vitality. It is 
especially valuable to have this study of a 
great woman by a woman. No man, how- 
ever learned, could have entered so sponta- 
neously into the spirit of Anna Amalia and 
her court. If we get the men of those days 
somewhat in the pettiness of their domestic 
foibles, that is only inevitable in the tab- 
leau. We should not forget that the great 
Weimar poet himself concluded his magnum 
opus with the observation: ‘(Das Ewigweib- 
liche zieht uns hinan.’” Thusnelda comes 
to her own, and Frau von Stein is heavily 
discounted; with this we are well content. 





British Rule and Jurisdiction beyond the Seas. 
By the late Sir Henry Jenkyns, K.C.B. 
With a preface by Sir Courtenay Ilbert, 
K.C.S.I. Oxford: Clarendon Press; New 
York: H. Frowde, 1902. 


Colonial Government: An Introduction to 
the Study of Colonial Institutions. By 
Prof. Paul S. Reinsch. The Macmillan 
Co. 1902. 


To students of questions of public admin- 
istration the “preface” contributed by Sir 
Courtenay Ilbert to Sir Henry Jenkyns’s 
treatise will be as significant as the book 
itself. It is a biographical sketch of a man 
whom it would scarcely be an exaggeration 
to call an ideal civil servant. After a dis- 
tinguished course at Oxford, supplemented 
by a brief period of practice at the bar, 
Jenkyns was appointed in 1869 to the post of 
Assistant Parliamentary Counsel. In 1886, 
on Lord Thring’s retirement, he was pro- 
moted to that of Parliamentary Counsel. In 
February, 1899, he retired, and in Decem- 
ber of the same year he died. He helped to 
draft the legislative measures of British 
Governments for thirty years, including 
Forster’s Education Act and Ballot Act, the 
Army Act, Gladstone’s Irish Church Act, 
Irish Land Act, and Home Rule Bills, the 
Local Government Acts, and Sir William 
Harcourt’s Finance Act. His work was by 
no means mechanical. When called upon to 
prepare a bill, he would first make himself 
a complete master of the subject in all its 
bearings, would embody the results of his 
researches in an exhaustive memorandum, 
would discuss the proposals that had pre- 
viously been made for the solution of the 
problem, and would suggest practical con- 
clusions, indicating the arguments for and 
against each alternative course. There are 
in existence over sixty volumes of confiden- 
tial papers containing these memoranda. 
Sir Henry Jenkyns’s criticism was construc- 
tive as well as destructive, for he possessed 
the imagination which could forecast the 
actual working of any particular scheme. 
His services were rendered to the ministry 
of the day irrespective of party. Mr. Bryce 
describes the author of this volume as the 
most powerful arguer he ever knew; Mr. 
Balfour calls him ‘‘a most acute critic of 
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other men’s ideas, rich in suggestions of his 
own, with unrivalled experience and great 
legal knowledge”; Mr. Morley speaks of him 
as “a consummate master’”’ of his work, and 
says that the only man in his experience at 
all comparable to Jenkyns in the difficult 
art of rapidly devising the right words for 
the bare rudiment and intention of a clause 
or an amendment was Herschell. But the 
possessor of these rare qualities was un- 
known, even by name, to the world at large. 
It was his conviction that a civil servant 
should keep in the background, and he 
therefore persistently refused to make any 
literary use, during his official career, of 
the vast mass of materials he had collected. 
The book now published was to have been 
the first fruits of his leisure. Its comple- 
tion was arrested by his death, and his MSS. 
have been revised and supplemented by 
some of his friends. 

The expectations induced by this intro- 
duction are not disappointed by a study of 
this treatise, unpretentious in form, but 
masterly in execution. The body of the 
work treats in turn of the various classes 
of territory under Britfsh jurisdiction, the 
relations between the home Government and 
colonial Governments, British possessions 
other than colonies, self-governing colonies, 
colonies not self-governing, colonial gover- 
nors, extra-territorial jurisdiction, consular 
jurisdiction, jurisdiction in British protec- 
torates, and the position of foreign subjects 
in them. There are eight appendices, main- 
ly consisting of the full text of various im- 
portant acts, commissions, etc. Every page 
bears traces of being the work of a lawyer, 
and in each discussion the author goes into 
many points of detail, with frequent foot- 
notes; but the style is so clear that the lay 
reader need never be perplexed or bored. It 
carries the authority of full and accurate 
‘knowledge combined with wise judgment. 

The chapters on “Self-governing Col- 
onies’”’ and ‘Colonial Governors” are of 
special value for the light they throw upon 
the processes of political development. Sir 
Henry Jenkyns lays great stress upon the 
distinction between representative and re- 
sponsible government. From this point of 
view he disagrees with Professor Dicey’s 
opinion that the Constitution of the Do- 
minion of Canada is, in its essential fea- 
tures, modelled on our own, and maintains 
that, “even if we shut our eyes to the cru- 
cial distinction between parliamentary gov- 
ernment and presidential government, the 
points of resemblance between Canada and 
the Uniied States are not nearly so remark- 
able as the points of difference.” In Can- 
ada the Ministers require the support and 
confidence of a majority of a popularly 
elected assembly, and are consequently re- 
sponsible to it. Other differences lead to 
the conclusion that, “apart from the di- 
vision of powers which is necessary in ev- 
ery federation, and the fixed proportion of 
the number of Senators from each province, 
it is difficult to specify any point of re- 
semblance between the Government of Can- 
ada and that of the United States which is 
not also a point of resemblance between 
the former and the Government of the Unit- 
ed Kingdon.”’ The author thinks it espe- 
cially necessary to emphasize Ministerial 
responsibility as a fundamental character- 
istic of the British self-governing colonies, 
because it is not to be discovered by an 
examination of their “‘instruments of Con- 
stitution,” and is therefore likely to ve 





overlooked by students who obtain their 
data mainly from Acts of Parliament or 
Orders in Council. 

Professor Reinsch’s book, as its title sug- 
gests, is of a more popular type than Sir 
Henry Jenkyns’s, and covers the sphere of 
colonial government in general, though 
naturally the British colonies receive the 
principal share of attention. It is excel- 
lently adapted to its purpose, for it pre- 
sents with admirable lucidity of style and 
arrangement a survey of the motives and 
methods of colonial expansion, an account 
of the general forms of colonial govern- 
ment, and an outline of administrative or- 
ganization and legislative methods. While 
it does not avowedly appeal to specialists, 
they will do well not to neglect it, for the 
most familiar principles are freshly stated, 
with new illustrations from yuite recent 
history, and it contains not a few sugges- 
tions that will be read with interest by per- 
sons already well acquainted with the Iiit- 
erature of the subject. The bibliography 
appended to each chapter will be of service 
to all classes of readers. ‘ihe present 
book bears closely upon practical politics. 
for its author, without therein ceasing to 
be scholarly, keeps present-day problems 
always in mind, and pays due attention to 
such modern questions as the commerciai 
relations between mother country and col- 
onies, the influence of capitalistic com- 
binations upon colonial! expansion, ‘‘spheres 
of influence,’’ and the British agitation for 
imperial federation. 

The corrections required are compara- 
tively unimportant. The view taken of the 
position of a British Governor (p. 247) is 
too optimistic to suit present conditions. 
In the list of distinguished colonial gov- 
ernors (p. 249) a place should have been 
found for Sir George Grey, one of the 
greatest of them all. The statement that 
“the colonial governments are always con- 
sulted tefere any important step involviar 
the'r interests is taken’’ (p. 242) conveys 
¢n erroneous impression. [f the represen- 
tations of the Ministries of Cape Col- 
ony and Natal in the summer, and autumn 
of 189) had not been ignored by the High 
Commissioner and the home Government, 
the Transvaal war would have beer avoid- 
ed. Lord Grenville (pp. 149 and 382) should 
be Lord Granville; S. W. Rusden (p. 275) 
should be G. W. Rusden; and Sprizges (p 
385) should be Sprigg. It is a mistake to 
say that most of the first-class clerks in 
the Colonial Office entered the service as 
second-class clerks (p. 289). In connection 
with the relation of the Judicial Commit- 
tce of the Privy Council to questions of 
Indian law (pp. 350 and 373), it should have 
been mentioned that this Committee always 
includes at least one member who has had 
legal experience in India itself. Lord Hob- 
house, for instance, was for five years a 
legal member of the Governor-General’s 
Council, and Sir Richard Couch sat for nine 
years on the bench of the High Court, first 
at Bombay, and later at Calcutta. 


The Boer Fight for Freedom. By Michael 

Davitt. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 1902. 

At the outbreak of hostilities in the 
Transvaal, in October, 1899, Mr. Davitt re- 
signed his seat in the House of Gommons 
and repaired to the seat of war, there to 
spend the next six months in obtaining from 
the Boer leaders their representation of 
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the occasion and conduct of the contest. 
After May, 1900, his material seems to be 
drawn from the sources of information 
which are accessible to the general reader 
of current newspaper and official discus- 
sions, and altogether derives such value aa 
it possesses from the author's reports of 
conversations upon controverted subjects 
with the officers of the Boer armies. Mr 
Davitt’s well-known attitude, as an Irish 
patriot, towards the British Government 
should prepare the reader to expect a pas 

sionate criticism of the motives, humanity, 
and modes of fighting of the English, and an 
equally ardent vindication of the disinter 

ested love of liberty and justice of the 
Dutch republics. The book is entitled to a 
place among the collections of fact and be 

lief which have already constituted a vo 

luminous basis for that impartial history 
which shall some day emerge from the con- 
tradictory mass of materials. 

The military student will be interested in 
what is said of the relative numbers of 
combatants in battle, as well as in the at- 
tempt to compare the aggregate forces of 
the opposing nations. That the Boers, with 
a handful of troops, constantly thwarted 
the plans of veteran British generals, and 
repeatedly captured, from an easily bewil 
dered marching column, prisoners exceed 
ing in number the assailants, has been con- 
fessed with chagrin by historians from the 
English side. In our American civil war, 
Forrest and Wheeler were masters in the 
audacious tactics which impressed upon 
train escorts the belief that a few noisy 
assailants were an overwhelming host, and 
the Boer burgher was upon his native heath 
in the pursuit of armed Englishmen, as he 
had stalked wild men and beasts over the 
same ground. Paradoxical as it seems, 
the strength of the Boers lay in their ig 
norance of military traditions. New occa- 
sions teach new duties in warfare as in 
peace, and, these farmer folk being without 
time for drill, and, as compared with the 
resources of their opponents, poor in arms 
and the other implements of warfare, ‘t 
behooved them to adapt themselves to the 
condition of attack and resistance which 
every man’s own intelligence, long disciplin- 
ed in much the same emergencies, showed to 
be most promising. In short, the Boer 
was called upon to act in precisely the 
manner in which the Americans at Lexing 
ton and Bunker Hill, or Jackson's men at 
New Orleans, held their own against 
masses of veteran troops. Hence the Boer 
was extremely individual in his perform 
ance of military duty, now and then to 
the discomfiture of his own superiors; very 
mobile and venturesome; and, as officer or 
private, used common sense to override, if 
need be, all precedents of military propriety 
and order. 

Mr. Davitt enters into elaborate caleu 
lations to show the great disparity of the 
aggregates of the opposing armies. The 
British, he says, had above 388,000 men, 
while the Boers mustered at most 31,599, 
and of actual fighting men, but 27,500. But 
he allows that some 5,000 of the Boers died 
in service, and Lord Kitchener has declar- 
ed that 17,000 men have laid down their 
arms since the treaty of peace; and, adding 
to these the captives already in camps of 
detention, the more likely figure will seem 
to be at least 50,000 Boers in arms. To be 
sure, the entire estimated population of 
the colonies drawn upon for this army is 
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only 220,000 or 230,000, but boy and gray- 
beard, to the last male capable of firing a 
gun, appear to have swelled the ranks. An 
attempt was indeed made by the Boer Gov- 
ernment to keep an accurate record of en- 
listments by the system of identification- 
cards to be carried each by a man with a 
corresponding number on file in the War 
Department; but in popular uprisings sys- 
tems of registration are little to be de- 
pended upon. : 


Lee at Appomattox, and Other Papers. By | 


Charles Francis Adams. Boston: Hough- 

ton, Mifflin & Co. 1902. Pp. 387. 

Of the five pieces included in this collec- 
tion, all have previously, in one shape or 
another, seen the light and been more or 
less widely commented upon, in our columns 
as elsewhere. The brief title-paper ac- 
cords to Lee especial honor for perceiving 
that the cause for which the South had 
fought was lost, and for preventing, by 
honorable surrender, the prolongation of 
the struggle through resort to such methods 
as those which characterized the last year 
of the recent war in South Africa. The 
South African situation, indeed, has par- 
ticular interest for Mr. Adams, and fur- 
nishes material for drawing a number of 
instructive historical parallels. The paper 
entitled “An Undeveloped Function,” origi- 
nally prepared as a presidential address for 
the American Historical Association, does 
not become more convincing on a second 
reading, but it is nevertheless a breezy, 
stimulating call to the historian to instruct 
and mould the public opinion of his genera- 
tion, and contribute to the solution of pres- 
ent problems, rather than to content him- 
self with adding to the store of information 
about the past. Taken as a whole, the vol- 
ume before us is a good illustration of Mr. 
Adams's powers as a historian. He has 
command of his material, and is always 
readable. Principally, however, one notes 
the definiteness—at times, the aggressive- 
ness—of his opinions, and the consequent 
freshness and vigor of much of his discus- 
sion. It is the downright expression of a 
well-equipped student, never obtrusive or 
brusque, and not always carrying convic- 
tion, but carefully fortified, interesting, and 
every way worthy of attention. 

The longest and most important paper in 





the volume is that on the Treaty of Wash- 
ington, being the substance of four lectures 
delivered in December, 1901, in the Lowell 
Institute course in Boston. Aside from the 
merits of the paper as a careful narrative 
of events, particularly those immediately 
preceding and those resulting from the 
treaty, Mr. Adams’s account is notable be- 
cause of the discussion which its estimate 
of Sumner, and especially its justification 
of the removal of Sumner from the chair- 
manship of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, has called out. In the pa- 
per, as now printed, Mr. Adams goes over 
again in an appendix the objections of his 
critics—particularly those of ex-Gov. D. H. 
Chamberlain—but without surrendering 
anything of his own position. In Mr. 
Adams’s opinion, the San Domingo affair 
was only the remote, and not the imme- 
diate, cause of Sumner’s displacement; the 
real occasion was Sumner’s opposition to 
the policy of the Administration in the 
pending negotiations with Great Britain, 
and the personal hostility between him and 
the President and Secretary of State. Un- 
der such circumstances—and this is the 
main point of controversy—Mr. Adams is 
clear that the necessity of harmony be- 
tween the Senate and the President in trea- 
ty matters justifies the latter in bringing 
about, if he can, a change in the head of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, as was done by Grant in the case of 
Sumner. The insistence upon this view, 
which is elaborated at some length, as the 
only working theory on which the Presi- 
dent and the Senate could have proceeded, 
or could be expected to proceed again un- 
der similar circumstances, illustrates the 
essentially practical habit of Mr. Adams’s 
historical and legal reasoning. The ques- 
tion is, of course, somewhat one of opin- 
ion, but the friends of Sumner are hardly 
likely to allow Mr. Adams the last word, 
or to fail to point out the striking conse- 
quences which would ensue if the prece- 
dent established in Sumner’s case were 
given general application. 





Finland As It Is. By Harry de Windt. E. 
P. Dutton & Co. 1902. 8vo, pp. xii., 316. 
Illustrated. 

The author tells us that this book was 
written with the understanding that it 


might serve as a guide to tourists. With 
that in view, a brief vocabulary (in which 
such fundamental words as good and fire 
are not to be found) and a list of desirable 
hotels, physicians, and druggists in the 
chief towns, are added as appendices. We 
miss in the volume the business-like meth- 
od of a guide-book, with its carefully 
classified information, and do not find any- 
thing which seems well adapted to take its 
place. Conditions have altered so, since 
the book was written, that even the few 
hints which are given may be less useful 
now. The only feature which one might 
rely on finding unaltered, except as inten- 
sified, is the resentment against Russia 
which the author frequently refers to, and 
which one would think the censor would be 
apt to blot out of volumes to be sold in St. 
Petersburg. Regarding the book as mere- 
ly the narrative of a trip of a lively news- 
paper man to a country with which he was 
entirely unfamiliar, we have less to criti- 
cise. Little known as Finland is to the 
average reader, this journal gives a super- 
ficial but interesting account of how the 
country appears to a tourist, of the unex- 
pected prosperity and even wealth of a 
people with relatively slender resources, 
but which furnishes England with the 
greater part of what sells as “Danish” 
butter and “Stockholm” tar; besides the 
less notable supplies of wood-pulp paper 
and fir timber. 

The illustrations are numerous and ex- 
ceptionally good, especially the photo- 
graphic half-tones; and the book will serve 
a useful purpose in familiarizing English 
and American readers with the character- 
istics of that country which the natives call 
Suomi, and the rest of the world knows 
as the Grand Duchy of Finland. 
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